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AT EASE... 

"WouW you think me terribly forward if I 
asked you for a nightcap?" 

"Yes. And I wouldn't think of refusing." He 
I stroked her soft hair. 

She buried her face in the skin of his neck. "It 
just happens that Tm very much attracted to you. 
Did I ever tell you that you drive me wild just 
\ eating me with those great dark blue eyes?" 

"You hadn't told me, but—" 

1 He took her in his arms, cradled her across his 

^ lap like a child and kissed her into shuddering 

weakness. She clung to him and hid her face in 
f his chest. "Shall I go get comfortable now?" 

I He nodded. "Maybe I should come along and 

get comfortable, too •. 
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PART ONE 


Chapter 1 


O’DOWD bent over the crumpled figure and a sharp 
gasp escaped his lips. It was a girl and something about 
the purity of her features made him want to cross himself. 
Her clothes were in a sad state. She was dirty and her 
glistening black hair was in tangles. He reached for her 
heartbeat and touched the firm breast. He snatched back 
his hand as though singed and felt for her pulse instead. 
There was a pulse, so he arranged her on the sidewalk 
and with many a glance backward sprinted for the nearest 
call box half a block away. Having done his duty, he went 
back and stayed with the girl. She reeked of whiskey, but 
O’Dowd seemed to sense that to write her off as a simple 
drunk would be less than intelligent procedure. He could 
easily hear the thin wail of the approaching ambulance 
through the dim noises of the city because there was 
little traffic on his beat at this time of night. 

A cloud moved from the face of a full moon and the 
cold white light gave help to the dim illumination of the 
nearest street lamp. He caught his breath again. Being 
Irish and emotional, O’Dowd was given to superlatives 
of thought. Her face, he felt would haunt him forever. He 
felt for something by which he could identify her but she 
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had no purse and her inadequate pockets were so situated 
that he would feel a certain reluctance to searching them. 
Moreover, he could see they were flat and contained 
nothing. 

She moaned slightly and twisted a bit, and the patrol¬ 
man thought of a pillow of some sort. O’Dowd had nothing 
except his tunic so he took it off and made a cushion for 
her head. He stood up and looked for the ambulance, 
seeing the winking red eye several blocks distant. Uncon¬ 
sciously he straightened his posture to its full six feet 
three and reset his cap at the precise angle favored by 
his captain. 

The ambulance growled to a stop and the attendants 
pUed out. 

“What you got this time, John?” 

“I don’t know. Probably dumped from a car. She smells 
like a wrecked barroom, but she bothers me. Looks like 
class. Quality, if you know what I mean .. 

“You been peekin’, John?” 

O’Dowd blushed furiously. “You just listen to me for 
a change. She’s no ordinary drunk. I want her examined 
good and I’m gonna follow up.” 

“Okay, John. We’ll see that she gets the works.” 

O’Dowd cringed slightly at the man’s words and was 
annoyed with himself that he did so. The ambulance pulled 
away and for a long time he watched the direction it had 
taken. 

Fifteen minutes later the ambulance attendant was talk¬ 
ing to the resident surgeon. “Patrolman John O’Dowd 
foimd her, doctor. She’d been dumped from a car, he 
thinks. Wants her thoroughly examined. Maybe he suspects 
something like rape. She didn’t have a purse.” 

The doctor nodded and took a qmck pulse, raised her 
lids and stared for a moment at the large liqiud, grey- 
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green eyes and turned to the waiting nurse. “Roll her in 
and get those clothes off. They might have to be run 
through the lab. Drape her and I’ll be in shortly.” 

A few min utes later he went into the examination room. 
His nurse wheeled to face him. “She’s been raped!” 

“It happens,” said the doctor, and proceeded with his 
examination. 

The nurse handed him several swabs. His examination 
was rapid, and while the nurse arranged glass wafers care¬ 
fully in a slide box on the desk, from which they would 
later be taken to the laboratory for microscopic examina¬ 
tion, the doctor paused long enough to lean against the 
desk and light a cigarette. 

“No rape. Miss Hall.” 

“Sir?” Her voice carried disbelief. 

“Coitus certainly. Rather rousing. I’d say, but no rape.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

The doctor tapped ash from his cigarette. “Those bruise 
marks aren’t from blows but just the sort of thing that 
is Acquired during violent activity. She wasn’t beaten and 
she hasn’t a scratch mark on her. No tom clothes . . • 
nothing. So I say, no rape. I want the lab to look for 
V. D., sperm cells. Have the blood checked for alcohol 
and I want a C.B.C. Get a catheter tray and take a urine 
sample. I want a complete urinalysis. I think she’s just 
drunk right now—^passed out. Just the same, I want a con¬ 
stant watch kept on her and I want to know of any change. 
She’s all right at the moment.” 

He walked to the girl and put a gentle hand on her ab¬ 
domen. “Empty as a sterile cup. Get some milk-egg whip 
for her if she wakes. If she can’t hold it down, call me.” 

Two hours later the girl opened her eyes, stared fuzzily 
about for a few minutes, then went back to sleep. Miss Hall 
examined her face closely and took her pulse again. It 
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had slowed and was stronger. Thirty minutes later she 
opened her eyes again and looked about. Her eyes found 
Miss Hall and held steadily for a moment, then she spoke. 
“Where am I?” 

“Wellington Memorial Hospital. You were found in 
the street by the police'. They called an ambulance and you 
were brought here.” 

The eyes closed slowly and a rigor possessed the girl. 
Tears sprang from beneath her lids and began to course 
down her temples. 

“You’re pretty empty, dear,” said the nurse coaxingly. 
“I’ll get you a milk shake.” 

The rigor went into something like a convulsion and 
then slowed and finally stopped. 

“Wouldn’t you like a milk shake?” 

The eyes opened. “I want a drink,” she said hoarsely. 

“I’m afraid you’ve had too many dr inks already.” 

The girl suddenly clapped her hands to her face and 
began to shake and sob. “Oh, God, why didn’t they leave 
me to die?” She began to jerk and fiounce, her speech 
turning into a wild jabber. 

Miss Hall got quickly to her feet and picked up the 
phone. “Dr, Stoner? She’s awake, but I’m afraid I’ll have 
to restrain her. She’s about to have a convulsion.” 

“Very weU, Miss Hall. I’ll come at once. We’ll have to 
sedate her.” 

“Better hurry. Oh, dear . . .” She lunged for the girl, 
caught her at the window. 

By main strength the nurse hauled her away from the 
window and back to the bed, but the girl was stronger 
than she seemed. She fought like a wildcat. Miss Hall had 
to spin her around, throw her to the bed and fall across 
her to hold her down. Miss Hall felt ludicrous. She was a 
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large, strong woman but the girl had given her a fair 
shaking up. 

Dr. Stoner came in, behind him an orderly carrying 
an infusion set and a hypo tray. 

Miss Hall looked around, her plain but kindly face red 
and her hair falling. “One of you pull my dress down and 
quit gawking,” she yeUed. “Then help me with this wild 
woman.” 

They held her down, the doctor and Miss Hall, but it 
was plain that the girl needed medication. Her eyes were 
wild and sighdess and her struggles poindess and ineffec¬ 
tive. The orderly went out again, coming back shortly with 
a restraining sheet. 

“Leave her left arm out,” said Dr. Stoner, “and fix me 
a hypo with amytal.” 


She was asleep now, quiet beneath the confinement of 
the restraining sheet. 

Dr. Stoner looked down at her. He glanced up at Miss 
Hall and shook his head. For the first time the ethereal 
loveliness of the ^1 reached him. Had she been smaller 
she might have been described as fragile. She was a litde 
too sufficientiy constructed for the term. Odd, her face 
was placid, but there was something to it that disturbed. 
Was it what O’Dowd had called class? Was it a kind of 
deep-rooted emanation of quality, the nebulous aura of 
the patrician no amount of alcohol could dim? He sighed 
and lit a cigarette. “What did she do while she was awake, 
Miss HaU?” 

Miss HaU thought. “When she first woke up she was stiU 
bleary and lost. She seemed to spend some time trying to 
remember herself. 1 asked her if she wanted a milk shake. 
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then something hit her hard. She asked for a drink and 
right after that she started going to pieces.” 

“Do you think she actually wanted to jump out the 
window?” 

“Not in the usual sense. She just seemed to want to get 
out of here.” 

“Were you between her and the door?” 

“Yes. But before she got to the window she said, ‘Oh, 
why didn’t they leave me to die?’ ” 

The doctor’s eyes opened wider. “Then what hap¬ 
pened?” 

“Well, that’s when she started thrashing around.” 

He massaged his lean jaw. “Now this thrashing about, 
did it seem to have any particular objective?” 

She nodded slowly. “I got the impression—and I could 
be wrong—that she was trying to hide herself, dig be¬ 
neath the covers.” 

“I always like to know these things because some¬ 
times a pattern will emerge. Not that she’ll be here long 
enough for me to really work on her.” He sighed. “Too 
bad this isn’t a rehabilitation clinic. We’re merely a service 
station. Filling gas tanks with the proper fluids. Repairing 
blowouts. Doing wrecker service for the real mechanics. 
This kid may have a death wish bom of remorse. Or, she 
may merely be ashamed of her acts while drunk so she’d 
like to dig a hole and hide. She’s young, so she’s probably 
not too far gone, certainly not physically.” He shrugged. 
“I’m being general. I wish to hell just once in a while 
I could be specific.” 

She placed a hand on his arm. “I can be specific. What 
you need is to get drunk.” 

He laughed. “That’s just about what my own advice 
would be.” He raised an eyebrow. “You mightn’t make 
such a bad partner, either. You displayed quite a quantity 
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of fabulous fundament. I never suspected all that alive 
beneath your starched exterior.” 

She flushed and giggled. “Dammit, I could just feel 
your eyes on me. But now that my fundament has been 
properly dealt with, what about the patient? The usual?” 

“Pending the lab reports, yes. I’ll want her kept in this 
quiet-room. Don’t put anyone in with her unless you have 
to. Her blood pressure is low because of the vasodilating 
effect of the alcohol. She’s not too badly dehydrated. She’s 
empty and I’ll want intravenous feeding and vitamins.” He 
frowned. “All we can do is treat her symptoms, then try to 
find out who she is. She didn’t have any effects, did she?” 

“No purse, no money. Her clothes dirty but expensive— 
and in good taste.” 

“Qass a gain. Probably the daughter of some tycoon,” 

“That just means money. I’ve seen tycoon’s daughters 
who could double for gorgons. This girl’s not that sort.” 

“All right. Miss Hall, so she’s Cinderella, but unfortim- 
ately the stroke of twelve has sounded. rU look in on her 
before I go off. In the meantime, watch her and report 
any change.” 

The patient did not sleep beyond the effects of the 
hypnotic. When she awoke she moved her hands against 
the restraining sheet but foimd she was unable to use them. 
Then she tried to sit up, and fell back with a sob. 

“We had to,” said Miss Hall, “you went all to pieces.” 

“My arm hurts,” she said moving her left arm. 

“You have had vit amins and a feeding. Would you like 
some milk shake? It’ll make you feel so much better.” 

The big eyes wandered around the room for a moment. 
“Will you please take the sheet off. I won’t give you any 
more trouble. I promise.” 

Miss Hall had seen rationality return like this before 
and was not surprised. “Of course, dear.” She unsnapped 
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the restraining sheet, folded it out of sight and pulled up 
the regular sheet. “Now, I’ll get you the milk shake. It’s 
right here in the diet kitchen.” 

She came back with the tall frosted glass. “Would you 
like to sit up?” 

The girl sat up. “I feel much better ...” A wave of 
memory seemed to wash over her and she clutched her 
shoulders with crossed hands and began to sway and sob. 
The nurse put the glass down and sitting on the bed held 
the girl tightly imtil she could regain calmness. 

“All right, now. Feel better?” 

The patient nodded and gulped another sob, shakily ac¬ 
cepted the cold glass of whipped ice cream, milk and egg 
and sipped slowly. She burped loudly and flushed scarlet 
“Oh—^pardon me!” 

Miss HaU laughed. 

She took the glass back to the diet kitchen and returned 
to the room. The girl was still sitting up, looking into far 
away places. She clutched the sheet with tight fingers, her 
shoulders hunched and taut. “Nurse, where am I?” 

“Wellington Memorial, don’t you remember? You asked 
before. Now why don’t you lie back and relax?” 

The girl’s weU-shaped head shook, making the short 
dark hair dance. Miss HaU had brushed it out after she 
had bathed her because Miss HaU was a neat orderly 
person. 

“I asked where I am. I mean, what city?” 

“Why . . . Chicago, dear. Don’t you Uve here?” 

.Miss HaU watched and could see the horror come down 
on the girl in a viscid tide. She screamed shriUy; then, 
turning, dived beneath the sheet and puUed the piUow 
over her head. Her body began to shake and finaUy an¬ 
other convulsion ripped her soft contours. 

At that moment Dr. Stoner came in. “Trouble again?” 
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‘Tm afraid so. Give her another shot?” 

“Not inunediately. Miss Hall, duck out and drink a cup 
of coffee and smoke a cigarette. Let me see if I can’t do 
something.” 

Miss Hall nodded and left the room. She had seen him 
handle such cases before and she wondered what his spe¬ 
cial brand of magic was. 

He caught the girl in firm hands and with a shaking 
twist disinterred her from the depths of the pillow and 
sheet and sat her up. 

“Now cut out all this nonsense,” he said so sharply 
that she went taut in his grip. 

Her eyes engulfed him in their grey-green depths. Her 
breathing was rapid; her hosintal gown had become untied 
at the throat, the slit affording him a view that shook his 
professional aplomb. 

“I’m going to tell you a few things, then I want you to 
answer some questions. You’re at Wellington Memorial. 
You were picked up on a side street near Lincoln Park. 
Probably, someone had dumped you from a car. You had 
passed out. You had no identification. We are trying to 
help you. You can help us. What is your name?” 

Terror jerked her features, her mouth twisted, her pupils 
widened until they were nearly black. “I won’t tell you 
... I won’t... I won’t. Oh, leave me alone. Let me die!” 

“You wouldn’t, unless someone poisoned you. You’re a 
remarkably healthy yoimg woman. Anyway, why do you 
want to die? Wouldn’t you rather have a drink?” 

She ceased struggling and a crafty look came into her 
eyes. “Could I have one, please? Please?” 

“That depends. As I say, we’re trying to help you. 
You’re not being much help to us.” 

Her eyes became dreamy and she swayed toward him. 
“1 could give you something so much better than informa- 
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tion.” Her mouth twisted and her tongue touched her 
perfect lips. They were damp, sensual, and so lushly con¬ 
structed that they seemed to pout. “Drink?” 

“Maybe. Maybe, dear. But why do you want one?” 

“Because . . .” She shuddered violently. “I’ll just ravel 
away if I don’t have one. Just one. It’s all I need. Really. 
I won’t ask for another drop.” She caught him close and 
massaged his chest with her erect firm breasts. “Please.” 

He swallowed temptation and disengaged himsplf , 

“Miss Hall? Please bring a pint of restorative imme¬ 
diately.” 

She sat up straighter, the sheet falling away from her 
smooth rounded thighs. She seemed to be expecting some¬ 
thing more than whiskey. 

He gently pulled up the sheet and retied her gown at 
the neck. “Now, behave yourself or my nurse will be re¬ 
porting me.” 

Miss Hall brought the liquor and departed. He poured a 
full two ounces into a glass. “Shall I mix it for you?” 

“Give it to me!” She downed it with a gulp. She sighed 
and relaxed. Watching, he knew that the alcohol could not 
have affected her so quickly. This in itself had a meaning. 

“Now, want to tell me who you are?” 

She sighed and closed her eyes as the biting bum of the 
bonded whiskey surged through her blood. 

“What do you want to know?” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Carol Lyim Westbrooke.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Trenton Park, near Boston.” 

He noticed her nodding. “All right. Sleep now, Carol 
We’ll talk again in the morning.” 

But already she was sleeping. He stood for a moment 
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looking down at her. At that point Miss Hall came silently 
into the room. 

“Did it work?” 

“It worked. I was a little leery of ^ving her that much 
pentobarbital on top of the amytal but. • He lifted his 
hands. “Watch her closely.” 

“She couldn’t taste it? Tasted a little bitter to me.” 

“It looked and tasted like whiskey. That was aU she was 
concerned with. She got about three grains.” 

“Find out who she is?” 

“Yes. Now I have some thinking to do.” He scratched 
his chin as he walked to his office. 

Dr. Stoner lit a cigarette, cocked his feet on the desk 
and leaned back comfortably. 

Westbrooke . . . Boston ... His mind drifted by easy 
stages to medical-school days. Westbrooke ... His eyes 
narrowed, then widened. He ffipped the switch on his inter¬ 
com box. “Asa?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you bring me the Medical Directory from the 
library?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

An orderly soon came in with the ponderous volume. 

“Shall I wait, sir?” 

“Yes. Shouldn’t take a minute. Take this down as I read 
it, Asa.” He turned to the W’s and ran a finger down the 
list, coming to the entry: Westbrooke, Leopold Wilder, 
M. D., Johns Hopkins, ’39. Columbia ’43. Psychiatry. Ad¬ 
dress: 2231 El Dorado Drive, Trenton Park, Massachu¬ 
setts. “That’s him, all right. Okay. You can take it back.” 

He placed a call, and a few minutes later was throu^ 
to Trenton Park. 


“Hello, is this Dr. Westbrooke?” 
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“Yeah. Did the operator say Chicago? Wellington Mem¬ 
orial?” 

“Yes, sir. Dr. Westbrooke, I met you in Baltimore the 
year I was graduated. You had come down to visit some 
old pals . . .” 

“Oh, heU, Stoney! Sure. We tied one on, remember? 
How’s that redhead you got for me?” 

Dr. Stoner flushed. “Well, I’m sort of out of touch.” 

“You outa touch? You must have slipped, boy. But you 
didn’t call me to reminisce. I’m sure.” 

“No. It’s about a patient here. Look, do you happen 
to come from a large family?” 

“Too damn large and meddlesome as hell. All stuffed 
shirts of that peculiar Boston variety. The four brothers, 
that is. The two sisters are all right.” 

“I have a reason for asking, doctor. Are any of your 
nieces alcoholics?” 

There was an eloquent silence at the other end of the 
wire, then the rich rumble of Dr. Westbrooke’s earth¬ 
quake baritone sounded. “Man—Slower your voice. Boston 
might hear and that shouldn’t happen to a Westbrooke 
dog. Yes, as a matter of fact, I have two who are alco¬ 
holics. I offered to see if I couldn’t help straighten one out. 
I was curtly told to mind my own business. I never brought 
up the subject again.” 

“Doctor, I have a Carol Lynn Westbrooke here at Wel¬ 
lington. Brought in tonight. She had been very thoroughly 
treated sexually but not raped in the usual sense of the 
term. She didn’t even know she was in Chicago. She’s de¬ 
pleted, naturally, but not far gone like some of the dere¬ 
licts we get here. She’s had intravenous feeding and vita¬ 
mins. She’s now resting under sedation. You were recalled 
to me when she said her name was Westbrooke and that 
her home was near Boston.” 
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Dr. Stoner started, then turned a little pale. He had 
heard many an outburst of profanity, both of the lofty and 
the obscene types. But what reached his ears now was too 
blistering to bear. 

“Sorry,” said the heavy voice finally. “That was just 
something I had to get off my chest. It’s off. Look, Stoney, 
that girl has been missing for several days. We thought 
she had eloped. She was seen in the company of a man. 
Naturally a Boston Westbrooke wouldn’t just disappear. 
It would be unthinkable. It happens that the girl you’ve 
just named is the one person in the whole goddamned 
tribe I’d say good morning to .. . You have private rooms?” 

“She’s in a quiet-room now.” 

“Get her into a private room, full-time nurse day and 
night. Do the best you can for her. Some time I might be 
able to do something for you. I’ll be there as soon as I 
can catch a plane . . . And Stoney, not a word to anyone. 
Hold the pohce off for me until I get there, will you? That 
is, if they’re interested.” 

Dr. Stoner chuckled. “Now you’re sounding like a 
Boston Westbrooke.” 

“Look, boy. I’ll throw a hook into this wire and 
strangle you—” 

“What shall I tell the patient?” 

“Nothing, unless she becomes concerned. Then teU her 
Uncle Leo is coming.” 


Chapter 2 


THE next morning Dr. Stoner superintended getting Carol 
Lynn a private room and was still on hand when Miss 
Hall was ready to go off. “She’s all right now, relatively,” 
the nurse remarked. “You don’t have to stick around all 
day, you know.” 

“I talked to her uncle last night. He wants her covered 
twenty-four hours a day.” 

“Maybe he tiiinks she’ll try to do herself in.” 

“Yes—and since he’s her uncle, he should know about 
that better than we do. Can we cover her?” 

“Sure. Two new kids are in the pool now. They gradu¬ 
ated last month. Shall I see to it?” 

“Please do. Anything happen after I left last night?” 

“Well, she woke this morning about four and went into 
another shuddering crying spell. I wonder what makes 
her do that? With the sedation she’s had she should be 
out of the shakes, if that’s what they are.” 

He bit his lips thoughtfully. “She gets those seizures 
after thinking a while—as though something returns to 
her mind so vile that she can’t bear it.” 

Miss Hall sniffed. “If you give me any of that child¬ 
hood trauma and unconscious desire to return to the 
womb and penis-envy malarkey, I’ll give you the back 
of my hand.” 

He chuckled. “Oh, nothing like that. I mean simply this 
—every time she becomes lucid enough to think, her 
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trouble comes down on her again. Maybe I’d best look in 
on her.” 

“I’ll send a nurse right up,” said Miss Hall and walked 
away, heels tromping softly but solidly on the rubber mat 
of the hallway. 

He went into the room and drew a chair up to the 
bed. “How is it this morning?” 

She smiled shyly. “I ate a little breakfast.” 

“That’s fine. Feel like talking?” 

“If you’re going to ask questions, no.” 

“I’m curious about one thing, Carol Lynn . . .” 

“How do you know my name?” 

He smiled personably. “I dug it out of you last night 
with a nut pick.” 

She went into a hard huddled knot and began to shake 
and twitch a gain — then she vomited her breakfast, lean¬ 
ing over, careful not to get it on the bed. The doctor wet 
a towel and mopped her face, pale now and dewed with 
sweat. 

“I’m s till going to ask it,” he said sharply. “What makes 
you go into these shudders?” 

She crumpled against his white jacket and wept with 
hurt, tired intensity. When the storm had weakened, he 
dried her eyes. 

“All right. Now tell me.” 

She sucked in breath. “Haven’t you ever done anything 
so awful that the thought of it makes you want to kill 
yourself?” 

“I told myself it was something like that. Why did you 
do it?” 

“Whiskey,” she screamed, the veins in her neck dis¬ 
tended. “Whiskey . . . Please, please, can’t I have a 
drink?” 

“And do this vile thing all over again?” 
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“I don’t care. I’ll do anything. Please let me have some 
whiskey. Gin. Wine. Any kind of drink . . She went 
into such a fit that he had to hold her hard. 

The nurse came in: a smaller, younger edition of Miss 
Hall. Her body inside the fitted uniform shouted its 
nubility. Dr. Stoner made a mental note for future 
reference. 

“I’m Janet Hall, doctor.” 

“I’m afraid we’ve made a mess on the floor. Will you 
call the orderly?” 

“I’ll take care of it,” she said crisply and did. 

When she had finished he said, “Will you go to the 
lab and bring up four ounces of ethyl alcohol?” 

Why he followed the nurse to the door he didn’t know, 
but when he turned back the girl had slid out of her 
gown and was stretched on the bed nude, as grace¬ 
ful a flower as he had ever seen decorating a bed. She 
wriggled seductively. “It’ll take her a few minutes, doc¬ 
tor. When I promise, I pay.” 

He returned to the bed and put the gown back on 
her. “You don’t owe me that. Isn’t it one of those thin gs 
you hate so violently it gives you the shudders?” 

She sighed and clung to him for a moment, then with 
a mighty effort of will she straightened up. Her voice was 
thick and choked with pain. “There’s no need to lie. I 
drink so I’ll have the guts to take on a man. Then I Hrinlr 
to forget what a terrible thing I am.” 

He shook his head. “Carol Lynn, that isn’t the whole 
story. You’re probably the last person to know what it 
really is. I can prove that, I think. Isn’t it true that by the 
time you reach the point of sex you’re too far along in 
alcohol even to enjoy it?” 

She hung her head. “I don’t enjoy it. But I remember 
it. And I need it.” She looked up, her face drained and 
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hopeless. “I’ve been that way since I was sixteen. Fm 
twenty now.” 

“Now I ask you to be as objective about this as you can. 
To begin with, what’s wrong with a healthy hunger?” 

“A hunger—^healthy? It’s not just a hunger. It’s not 
healthy.” 

She put her hands hard to her face. “It’s like dope. It 
eats me alive. I go insane. Just the sight of a man turns 
me to water . . . Just as the sight of a drink starts me 
wanting it so badly nothing is too low for me to do to get 
it.” 

She raised tearful eyes to his. 

“Right now I want you so much, I can hardly restrain 
myself.” 

She had told him all he wanted to know. He smiled and 
lit a cigarette. “Carol Lynn, I think you’re going to be 
all right. It’ll be hard and it’ll take a great deal of help and 
courage. But you’ll get the help and I believe you have 
the courage.” 

“I’m an awful coward,” she said hoarsely. “I’ve wanted 
to kiU myself. I can’t.” 

“There’s one thing I want you to think about. Think 
about it hard. No matter what the Westbrooke family may 
have taught you, sex is not sordid or vicious or terrible. 
Only the misuse of it. Maybe the way you’ve indulged 
is not in the best of taste . . 

She laughed harshly. “Oh, brother. I could tell you 
things I’ve done that would curl your hair.” Her face 
began to break up and fall apart. Tears were starting by 
the time the nurse returned and Stoner carefully made 
a drink. Two ounces of the raw alcohol and three ounces 
of water. The girl slugged it down thirstily, sighed and lay 
back on the bed. “Thank you, thank you.” 

“Now, this is aU you’ll get today—the rest of what’s 
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here, I mean. Stay off it as long as you can, then the 
nurse will give it to you. That will have to last you all 
day. If it doesn’t, you’ll have to be given a shot.” 

She looked up at him and her enormous eyes were so 
dog-grateful that he felt like a heel and became annoyed 
with himself. 

“Doctor, one thing. If you wouldn’t teU my family.” 

“I already have.” 

She sighed and seemed to shrink into a small ball. “Oh, 
God,” she moaned. “Oh, what will I do?” 

“Uncle Leo is coming to pick you up today. No one 
else will know.” 

“Uncle Leo!” Her voice rose to a joyous scream. 
“Oh!” She rolled over and, burying her face in her pillow, 
went into a fury of relieved tears. 

Dr. Stoner was tired. Four hours of sleep in the last 
thirty-six. Carol Lynn was only one of many cases. But 
before climbing to the physicians’ quarters, he called the 
reception desk. “Elaine, some time today, I don’t know 
exactly when, there’ll be a Dr. Westbrooke in from Bos¬ 
ton. When he comes, send him right up.” 

Stoner hit the bed with a groan of relaxation and was 
asleep almost immediately. 

It was late afternoon when he woke and for a moment 
he had the confused sensation that he was drowning until 
he realized that the gargling snore that filled the room so 
deafeningly was not his own. He sat up and there, 
stretched out in another bed, his coat, tie and shoes off, 
reposed a tremendous figure of a man. He was utterly 
relaxed and snoring hke a strangling skin diver, his huge 
arms spread wide. He wore a moustache that approached 
the handlebar stage and on his chin was a very neat, pre¬ 
cisely outhned spade beard. 

Dr. Stoner could not help feeling something of a thrill 
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as he realized that before him was none other than the 
celebrated and irrepressible Leopold Westbrooke, M. D. 

“Better wake up before I have to give you artificial 
respiration,” he said loudly. 

Dr. Westbrooke snorted like a grampus and heaved his 
bulk into a sitting position. “Well, danmed if it ain’t little 
Stoney himself.” He extended a hand approximately the 
size of a briefcase and engulfed Dr. Stoner’s digits in an 
overwhelming handshake. 

“Why didn’t you wake me?” 

“Why the hell should I? I know a resident never gets 
enough sleep. And I got a nice”—^he glanced at his watch 
—^“hour’s nap.” 

“Did you look in on Carol Lyim?” 

“Nope. Wanted to talk to you first.” He slid his feet 
into a pair of medium-sized whaleboats and floated to 
anchor in an armchair. 

“Now, what’s all this about her having been picked up?” 

Dr. Stoner repeated the details and said, “I’ve got some 
impressions—not much value, I know, because I didn’t 
have time to do any real digging.” Dr. Stoner got up and 
began dressing. “Has there ever been any scandal at¬ 
tached to her?” 

The big man stirred in the armchair and chuckled. “A 
hell of a family stew when she was about sixteen. Some 
lad removed her underthings and partook of her offer¬ 
ings. They were caught in the act. There was a real holi¬ 
day of a stink about it—restrained, of course, in the 
Westbrooke tradition. Why do you ask?” 

“She’s convinced she has an abnormal sex appetite and 
at least a part of her drinking may have to do with that. 
She feels filthy and remorseful each time, but she re¬ 
peats. According to her, she drinks to get up the courage 
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to let a man have her, then drinks to drown out the sordid 

memory.” 

Westbrooke nodded ponderously. “All that reaction is 
conscious and important, of course, but the trouble must 
run deeper than that.” 

“I told her as much. Could her trouble revolve around 
conditions at home so restrained and stiff they’re un¬ 
healthy?” 

Dr. Westbrooke uttered a vile word. “Beats me how 
she ever reached sixteen without having every psychic 
tic in the book. The Westbrooke family is a collection 
of stiff-necked, aristocratic blue-noses who would faint if 
someone broke wind in the living room or burped at the 
table. They are inhibited, narrow-minded, self-righteous, 
bigoted, snot-nosed snobs—^nitwits, the whole push of 
them.” 

“Except you.” 

“Yeah. Except me. I was a mutation. I bred foul and 
went the wrong way. What I did was get a good healthy 
collection of genes that had been hoarded for generations. 
Must have been some pretty lusty members in the West¬ 
brooke family before it went stale.” 

“I suggest that there is another collection of those 
genes walking around.” 

“Sure. Carol Lynn. She’s loaded just like me, but 
there’s one thing lacking.” 

“What’s that?” 

“From the age of six, I fought back. I was as mean as 
a sidewinder. I was the youngest but I grew fast and big 
and it wasn’t long before I could kick hell out of any of 
my brothers and I did—regularly. Carol Lynn didn’t fight. 
So it was easy for that crowd to prove conclusively that 
sex is evil and a degradation. They made her believe she 
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has an evil, twisted mind, that there’s little hope for her 
j in this world and less than none in the next.” 

I “The family—are they really as cold as you picture 
/ them?” 

] “Hell, no—except the women maybe. My brothers 
married women to grace their drawing rooms, not their 
beds. Their deportment with their wives is so goddamned 
sterile and proper that it makes me want to puke.” He 
stopped and a grin developed across the broad expressive 
* face. The teeth came into view, white and sharp, giving 
I him a Satanic look. “But after dark the men affect business 
' pressures as an excuse to be absent into the wee hours. 
However, my spy system being what it is, I’m privy to 
where they go.” 

“In other words,” put in Dr. Stoner with a laugh, “their 
deportment is strictly window dressing.” 

“Precisely. They’d die of mortification if they knew I 
knew of their extramarital nip-ups.” He shuddered. “I 
don’t blame them for what they do at night. What I blame 
them for is their insufferable pretense that it ain’t so, their 
narrow, superstupid attitude toward their children which 
produces such vapors as are plaguing Carol Lynn.” 

“Did they ever try to submit her for treatment?” 

“Oh, Christ, no. The very ideal Someone downtown 
might hear of it.” 

“What are you going to do with her?” 

“Take her home. Use narcosynthesis and try to find 
out where the core of this mental carbuncle is.” 

“Think we should tranquilize her?” 

“No—^in her state I’d be afraid of it without prepara¬ 
tion. Tranquilize a kid like her, in her already depressed 
state, and I’d have a suicide on my hands. Best to ini¬ 
tially lift her mood with some staractic drug. Ampheta¬ 
mine, if it doesn’t jag her too much.” 
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“Some tolerate it better than others.” 

“Yes. Some it’ll make climb the walls. In others it 
merely produces euphoria. If amphetamine doesn’t do, I’ll 
try some of the other drugs, benactyzine or something. 
But I think the first medicine to give her is a twenty-four 
hour sleep. The Russians use it in certain cases.” 

Dr. Stoner nodded. “Real brilliant, those Russians. Do 
they recommend food too? Carol flips even her milk 
shakes.” 

Dr. Westbrooke tied his tie. “Who the hell doesn’t?” 

“You got a point. Doc.” Stoner opened the door. “Shall 
we visit the pit?” 

Carol had taken her second drink of the day just before 
they arrived, having fought it valiantly for hours. She 
was feeling its happy bum when the door opened. She 
gave a cry so pitiful that Dr. Stoner felt a sharp twinge. 
She leaped from the bed and hurled herself into her 
uncle’s arms. The big man held her, stroking her hair 
and rumbling sympathies in a crooning monotone. 

Dr. Stoner motioned to the nurse, who left the room 
quietly. Then he shook hands with Dr. Westbrooke. 
“Whenever you wish, she’ll be released. There’s no police 
investigation. They haven’t been around.” 

The older man’s hypnotic dark eyes burned. “You did 
us a favor, Stoney, a damn big one. We’re a couple of 
Westbrookes who have excellent memories. Hope I get 
a chance to give you a hand some day.” 

Dr. Stoner smiled crookedly. “Who knows. Maybe you 
will.” 







Chapter 3 


THE big man pulled up a chair and sat down. “First thing, 
Carol, you know, I’m not sitting here in judgment. I came 
to take you home.” 

“I know. Uncle Leo.” Her face was hopeless. “What 
good will it do to take me home? You know how my 
folks are. They’re ashamed of me and sometimes I think 
they hate me.” 

He crossed his hands on his stomach. “You’re right. 
How would it help to take you back to that draughty 
mausoleum. Rather than have you listen to Agatha’s com¬ 
plaints and Harold’s well-bred nonsense, I’d prefer you 
at my house.” 

She clapped her hands ecstatically. “But won’t they 
raise the roof?” 

“Unless I have my wires crossed, you were twenty-one 
yesterday.” 

She looked blank for a moment. “You mean they 
can’t make me come home?” 

“They’re at the end of making you do anything.” 

She spoke slowly. “But Uncle Leo, are you sure you 
want to take on someone so far gone?” 

He laughed thunderously. “To begin with. I’m going 
to educate you a little. The j&rst thing I want you to do is 
to stop thinking of yourself as a dirty, defiled no-good. 
So you’ve gotten drunk and rolled in the hay with a few 
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heels. Harold, your daddy, rolls in the hay every chance 
he gets with his octoroon mistress. Your Uncle Gordy 
has Fifi, an unnatural blonde with a natural twitch in her 
tail. Uncle Richard’s weakness is for strippers and Uncle 
Boone is a devil among the carhop population.” 

Pale and shaken, she said, “It’s almost unbelievable. 
How could they be such hypocrites?” 

“Because they all are addicted to their little circle of 
butt-kissing bluebloods, always yelping for cheap applause 
from other apple knockers as dull as they are. So they 
keep up appearances by hiding anything which might be 
construed as human.” 

He stood up. “Feel up to a plane trip this afternoon?” 

She nodded. “I’m a httle weak, but I feel that I could 
eat something now—if I could have a drink first.” 

“You don’t need it. Drinking sometimes is like nar¬ 
cotic addiction; there is physical craving for it. In your 
case the drinking is caused by something else, something 
psychological. You feel better as soon as the glass touches 
your mouth, even before the alcohol starts to work on 
you. Once it does, of course, you are in the same syn¬ 
drome—^winding up in depletion, the horrors, snakes and 
multicolored fauna of all sorts.” 

“Uncle Leo, please be as patient with me as you can. 
I just know I’m going to be terribly hard to handle and 
I might slip, but I’m going to try as hard as I know how.” 

He stroked his beard. “Carol, do you fully and honestly 
realize that you have a problem, a problem you’re helpless 
to cope with alone?” 

Her eyes welled full of tears. “Who should know bet¬ 
ter?” 

“That’s what I wanted to hear you say. To be helped 
successfully, an alcoholic must first admit he needs help. 
Well, I’ll phone for reservations—” 
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The plane rode a stratum of fluffy clouds, the motors 
droning a steady song of power. 

Dr. Westbrooke, occupying an aisle seat, saw the 
stewardess as she came from her tiny galley forward and 
started down the aisle with a tray of sidecars, martinis 
and manhattans. He glanced at Carol who was watching 
the wingtip as it glittered in the light of an early moon. 

He nudged her and said, “Gotta powder my nose. 
Dinner soon.” 

He got up and made his way toward the tail of the 
plane. As the stewardess paused before Carol Lynn, the 
grl downed three martinis as if she were drinking water. 
The stewardess backed away, startled. 

Dr. Westbrooke waited. As the stewardess approached, 
he stopped her. “Don’t get too close to that girl with 
drinks any more. She’s a little over-fond of them.” 

The girl gulped. “It all happened so fast—” 

“I know. I’m her physician.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll skip the seat next time.” 

“In that case. I’ll take min e now.” He did exactly that, 
but by the time he finished he found his seat occupied by 
an avid-eyed young man with the wide shoulders and the 
soft stomach of an athlete turned salesman. 

The fellow was engaged in eager conversation. Carol, 
her eyes bright and her face animated, was listening 
excitedly. 

Dr. Westbrooke stood ponderously over them. “My 
seat, friend.” 

Carol looked up guUtily. 

“Just having a litde confab,” said the young man 
brightly. “The lady has agreed to have a couple with me.” 

“Not with you, not with anyone. Now get up and 
beat it.” 
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The young man, sure of himself, rose easily to his 
feet. “You her father?” 

“No.” 

“Then I’d advise you to mind your own business. Be¬ 
cause I certainly do intend to have the drinks with her. 
But tell you what—^you can have your seat.” 

Dr. Westbrooke looked at him woodenly. “I said beat 
it.” 

The man grinned insultingly. “You can say it till you’re 
blue in the face, Buster, I—” 

A ham-sized hand suddenly whacked the interloper 
across his soft, untensed stomach and he sat with cat¬ 
astrophic suddenness, his face chalk-white and his mouth 
making gulping motions. For the space of thirty seconds 
he could entice very little air into his shocked lungs. 

He gulped and gagged and made peeping noises not 
unlike a hoarse chick, made futile motions with his hands, 
then gradually began to regain control of his fluttering 
respiration. When it appeared the victim could breathe. 
Dr. Westbrooke dropped a huge mitt, lifted him bodily 
and stood him in the aisle. 

“Your seat,” he rumbled thunderously, “is elsewhere, 
I think.” 

Still gulping and milk-white, the other nodded jerkily 
and staggered off. 

Dr. Westbrooke sat down. Carol cowered, ashamed, 
frightened. 

“Did you enjoy your martinis?” he asked brightly. 

She started to cry. “I couldn’t help it. Uncle Leo. Sud¬ 
denly there they were and I just lost control.” 

He chuckled. “What did the talkative young man want?” 

She wiped her eyes with a tissue. “He saw me grab 
the drinks. I think he realized what I—am, and 
wanted me to have more.” 
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“And you agreed?” 

She sobbed and nodded. “Anyone—just don’t have 
any resistance.” 

He patted her hand. “Well, we won’t talk about it. 
You’re three martinis to the good, which should make 
dinner taste better.” 


As they waited for his car at the Boston airport, he 
said to her, “Wait till you see what I’m driving in these 
days.” 

An attendant arrived with the vehicle. Carol gasped. 
She could teU from the radiator ornament that it was a 
Mercedes, but she had never seen one so long and 
luxurious. 

“I’m a fool for paying what I did for it, but I get a 
bang out of the machinery.” 

She got in and stoked the crimson leather upholstery, 
as soft as a puppy’s paw. The car was lacquered a rich 
black. The motor muttered slothfuUy until he gave it the 
gas, then the car dug out like a hot-rod. 

“Straight stick, because I’m still strong enough to 
shift,” he said. 

She laughed and sank back, relatively at peace. “May 
I go driving in it some time?” 

“Carol, we might as well get down to cases. I’m not 
going to allow you complete freedom. You proved on the 
plane you’re not ready for it.” 

The peaceful mood became a remorseful one. “You’re 
right. Uncle Leo. Put me in irons if I don’t behave. Put 
me in jail.” 

“It’ll be a modified sentence. I’m going to have a nurse 
in the house when I’m not there. The first thing we’ll do 
is see how bad this stuff has you physically. You’U get 
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vitamin shots and youTe going to eat. Incidentally, con¬ 
gratulations on the dinner. You did very well with that 
steak.” 

She smiled wanly. “Every little victory helps.” 

“Yes. But expect some defeats. And remember that no 
matter how many defeats occur, we’re going to keep 
trying. If things become unbearable, you and I will tie 
on one of the damndest jags you ever saw.” 

She could not laugh. Beside him in the sleek car, she 
pressed her face between her hands. “Uncle, don’t ever 
let me get drunk in your presence.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because in spite of everything, I’ve never gone so low 
as to try one of my own relatives.” She was completely 
serious. 

He said sharply, “You don’t think for a moment I’d let 
any such thing happen, do you?” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mean that. Just the idea that you 
would see me utterly without restraint—^like an animal—” 
She went into one of her typical fits of shuddering and 
nausea. 

Dr. Westbrooke stopped the car. Soon the precious 
dinner lay all over the highway. 

Back in the Mercedes, Carol shook her head and 
mopped from her face a sudden drenching freshet of sweat. 
“I don’t know. I’m afraid—afraid—” 

“You’re afraid,” he told her gently, “because you have 
a distorted picture of yourself. Your mental mechanisms 
have been so totally fouled by Agatha and Harold that 
we’re just going to have to brainwash you. Give you a 
new standard of values. It’ll be like going to school again.” 

“Uncle Leo, I’m not worth it. You don’t realize how 
filthy I am. I’m not worth your kindness—” 

He stroked his beard. “Women, to me, are worth every- 
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thing and anything. They are the supreme achievement 
of creation. I have loved them since I was seven. So don’t 
talk that way about someone I love—^to wit, you.” He 
stepped on the gas a little harder and the Mercedes 
gathered speed. “You are not filthy. And you are definitely 
worth saving. But I’m not going to save you—^you’re going 
to save yourself.” 

She sighed. “You make it sound so simple.” 

“It is simple. You merely must learn anew. You must 
rid yourself of the inhibitions and guilts and repressions 
put upon you by your upbringing. Then you will not need 
the crutch of alcohol.” 

They turned off the freeway and into Trenton Park. 
Dr. Westbrooke’s home crowned a low hill hidden by 
oaks. It was fifteen acres of forest abounding in pine and 
hardwood. 

He whipped the Mercedes up a steep driveway and the 
headlights flooded the woodsy area of the front of the 
house. It was a long and low affair, with slender simple 
columns supporting the roof over a broad veranda facing 
south. The construction buff Austin stone that looked 
almost as precise as brick masonry, roofed over by hand- 
riven redwood shingles. 

As he tooled the car around to the rear, floodlamps 
went on, making the girl start. “Someone home?” 

“Of course. A bachelor’s life is not as sterile as the 
women’s magazines would have you think.” 

She reached over and clung to his arm. “Uncle Leo, 
I think you are just wonderful.” 

He laughed richly. “Usually a psychiatrist has to work 
like a dog for transference. With you I have it built in. 
Now—out with you and in with you.” 

She stepped to the road and smoothed the borrowed 
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dress with her hands. “Uncle Leo, I’ll have to have some 
clothes.” 

“Naturally, we’ll have to find some. But I’m not going 
to send for yours. At the moment, I’m doubtful whether 
it’s a good idea to let Harold and Agatha know you’re 
here.” 

He threw an arm about her and led her toward the 
doorway, in which stood framed a tall, dark-haired 
woman. 

“Margot, this is my niece, Carol Lynn Westbrooke. 
Carol—^Margo McMasters.” 

“Hi,” came the mellow contralto voice. Margo was 
strikingly handsome, very tall, with the rich mature breasts 
of a woman who has reached full flower. 

“Step right in. Hungry?” 

“We ate on the plane,” said the doctor. “But she lost it.” 

A gurgle sounded in Carol’s throat “Oh, I could eat, 
I thiok. I’ll try, if you want me to.” 

And Carol actually held down a pretty husky sandwich, 
stroked by the hvely conversation of her uncle and this 
amazing woman who seemed a kind of female counter¬ 
part of the doctor. She spoke freely, easily, and with the 
sort of abandon that allows for an occasional picturesque 
crudeness. 

After the meal, after coffee, while Margo McMasters 
was busy with the dishes in the kitchen. Dr. Westbrooke 
said, “Carol, I can knock you out for the night, if you 
wish.” 

“No. Maybe I can sleep. Let me try, anyway.” 

He regarded her closely. “I told Stoner I’d give you 
a twenty-four hour sleep to let you catch up, but you’ve 
always been such a healthy brat—so much bounce and 
stamina. I think I’ll lay off that for the time bemg and 
see how you come along.” 
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“Hope I don’t turn out to be a problem for you. You 
have your life, your practice.” 

“The greatest reward a physician gets in this life is 
that warm feeling of doing a service. Besides, you’re a 
relative of mine and by far the best-looking Westbrooke 
in the clan.” 

She smiled at him mistily. “Why couldn’t you have 
been my father?” 

He grinned and moved his moustache. “Well, that would 
have made you ille^timate.” He got up and pulled her to 
her feet, placing his great hands to her cheeks. “But 
henceforth you can be my daughter.” 

She made a throaty noise. 

“Now,” she said, stepping back, her eyes adoring him, 
“I’ll go help Miss McMasters with the dishes.” 

“Good occupational therapy,” he rumbled. “Be off with 
you.” 







Chapter 4 


THE j5rst part of the night she managed to sleep but 
about midnight she woke and lay still in bed, relaxed, 
undisturbed, thankful. For a long time she lazed and 
thought dreamily about the things he had thrown at her, 
the nocturnal habits of her father and uncles, the “moral¬ 
ity” painted on in successive layers by her parents until 
her outlook had become distorted. The night was warm 
and she was clad in a shorty nightgown and nothing else. 
She wondered where Uncle Leo had gotten it. Some 
mistress of his, no doubt, had left it. How utterly open 
he was in his attitude toward the opposite sex. 

If he could feel that way, why couldn’t she? She shud¬ 
dered and drew up into a ball. She hadn’t wanted to 
think of things like this but the thought train had had 
its way as it usually did. For an hour she writhed and 
suffered, wanting a male with an intensity that amounted 
to delirium. She felt feverish. Her face was flushed, her 
body licked by flashes of unendurable want. She con¬ 
sidered many things in her frenzy. She could sneak out 
and find her way to the village bar. She’d pick up a man. 
They would . . . 

She rolled over on her stomach and wept in an agony 
of mixed emotions. Desire, the searing thirst for liquor 
—and always remorse, self censure. “What sort of hell¬ 
hound am I?” she asked in a shredded whisper. 

Then she remembered the first time and quieted some¬ 
what in retrospective fascination. 

36 
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She had been at home alone that day and he had come 
through the yard gate—he’d said he was lost. Had been 
trying to find someone’s house, she could never recall 
whose. She gazed at the ceiling and tried to reconstruct 
the boy but as always the face eluded her. She couldn’t 
remember how he had looked except that he had been 
of medium height and beautifully muscled. Not the lumpy, 
hard musculature of a weight-lifter or wrestler but the 
thick, softly swelling contours of a man young and in 
condition. She could never recall what it was that had so 
cut her when she had looked at him, what it was that so 
suddenly out of a clear blue sky had become the most 
important thing in her short life. 

“Sorry to bother you,” he had said, standing before 
the leaded glass door, a little shy, a little embarrassed. 
“I’m looking for . . Now she gazed at the ceiling and 
concentrated. Looking for whom? She couldn’t remember. 

She had smiled, glad her teeth were even and white. 
“Their house is . . .” She frowned in concentration. She 
couldn’t remember what she had told him. 

But she remembered that she had wanted him to stay. 
“I’m making chocolate and I’ve baked a devil’s-food cake. 
Would you like some?” 

The sturdy lad had licked his lips, his eyes devouring 

her . . . 

He followed her into the dim old house, his breath 
catching in his throat at the sinuous poetry of her hips 
as she walked, remembering the virginal pout of her' 
breasts as she had stood in the doorway. She was too 
young not to show the pride she felt in the exciting bloom 
of her newly rounded body. 

When the chocolate had been made and they were 
seated at the kitchen table facing each other, she knew 
after the fashion of every woman since Eve that she had 
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shaken him sorely. He had shaken her just as sorely. 
She could hardly believe the message of her instinct. But 
she had to believe it because it was so plain. 

She put her cup down carefully. She knew as surely as 
she knew her name that if this soft-spoken young man 
should make advances, she would be unable to mount a 
single objection, either spoken or physical. The knowledge 
shocked her and she paled. 

“You feeling sick?” His hands touched her shoulders 
and he peered anxiously into her face. 

She tilted her head back slowly. “No.” 

The sight of her tilted face, heart-shaped and so poign¬ 
antly lovely, the deep eyes moist and wide, shaded by 
lashes of incredible length and texture, had shattered 
stronger men than he, and without thinking he sank his 
lips into the parted flower of her mouth. Their mouths 
mingled, provoking a storm neither could withstand. He 
reeled back, eyes glazed. She crumpled into a chair, caught 
face in hands, wept with a quiet, frightened intensity. 

“I’m sorry,” he said humbly. “I’m a dog. I’d do any¬ 
thing to make it up to you.” 

Her head rose and she succumbed to feminine forth¬ 
rightness. “Anything? You could kiss me again.” 

He stared at her stupidly. 

She rose to him. “Why . . . you’re . . .” It was more 
than she could stand and, with a sob, she leaned against 
him, her hands clutching his arms, her breast heaving. 
Never had any boy so shaken her. She was prey to 
romanticism but none of the lads she knew had enough 
sensitivity to share in it. This boy, on the other hand— 
She gave a shuddery little laugh. “Let’s go into the living 
room.” 

“What about your parents?” 

“They’ve gone to Malden.” 
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He was shaking with subdued excitement, fear, and a 
few other not so easily identified emotions when at last 
they came to the huge living room. 

They began to chat and become acquainted. He told 
her his name. She told him hers. They spoke of books 
and poetry. She leaned toward him, her eyes alive and 
sparkling, her heart thudding. “Up in the attic—my grand¬ 
mother’s old scrap book. It has just slathers of beautiful 
love poems. Not like those things you read now by people 
who sound ashamed of love.” 

He dropped his eyes. “No one should ever be ashamed 
of an honest emotion.” 

Carol Lynn thought her heart would break. Never in 
all her life had she been spoken to in this manner, but 
she had dreamed of it a thousand times. “Please kiss me 
again,” she whispered. 

He did and this time he didn’t restrain himself or 
back away. 

She recovered first, as is the way with women, and a 
peculiar smile touched her lips. She took one of his hands 
and s£ud, “Let’s go to the attic.” 

She did not mention her grandmother’s scrapbook. She 
had forgotten all about it. 

They traversed the two flights of stairs, silent by mutual 
consent, her hand stiU retaining his. 

In the dusty attic, she turned on a light and leaned 
back against a discarded mattress cast carelessly against 
a pile of furniture. 

He came close and caught her by the shoulders, his 
heart aching and overflowing. 

She pulled him to her and held him close. “Do you 
realize what has happened to us? In such a short time?” 

“I know,” he said soberly. 

“With you it doesn’t seem wrong.” 


...... -*C- r- 
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“It isn’t wrong. You’re so beautiful.” 

She held him close and listened to the muted thunder 
of their hearts. 

Her body arched to meet his and later neither could 
remember whether he had been clumsy or deft, but it did 
not matter. The touch of him, his skin hot and his lips 
avid made her nerves shriek for a surcease that was her 
birthright but as yet unknown to her. She endured the 
brief shrill tingle of pain that in itself was ecstasy and 
after that came man’s and woman’s mightiest achieve¬ 
ment . . . her scream, not a thing raddled with pain, but 
one of a joy so pure, so clear and so devastating that it 
emerged as a song of the soul, a protest against a pinnacle 
too high to long endure. 

It was some time before they began by the slightest 
of degrees to emerge from the wooly pink world into 
which they had been cast. She had given him everything 
and her heart ached that there was not more to give. But 
she felt richly alive and immensely mature now. No more 
would her mind be suffused with the tritenesses of adoles¬ 
cence. She did not envision marriage. What she did 
envision was something a great deal more complex and 
unattainable. It comprised verdant islands and wide blue- 
white beaches in another sphere. Distant exotic lands 
where she and her lover would drift through pale blue 
mists, singing songs to each other and composing gallant 
poems. 

She moved away from the leaning mattress. “There’ll 
never be anyone else but you.” 

He gulped and drew her close. 

“Maybe we’d better go downstairs.” 

“Will you help me? I’m so weak.” 

“I’ll help you. I love you.” 
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He all but carried her to the bottom floor. By that 
time he wanted her with a new frenzy. 

He smoothed the silky hair from her forehead with 
gentle hands. “Where is your bedroom?” 

And a few minutes later they were gazing at each other 
on her lacy bed, gazing wonder, delighted by the strength 
of the thing that had drawn them together, and now 
was doing so again. 

Acute hunger drove her mouth into his to dig for this 
sweetness of which she never seemed to tire. Her breasts 
were firm fruit that fascinated him. He seized her and 
bent her to the pillow . . . 

When the door opened they did not hear it, but Agatha 
Westbrooke’s ensuing scream would have waked the dead. 

The boy leaped up and in a few quick movements was 
dressed. Agatha stood and swayed whitely in the door¬ 
way for a moment, then crumpled to the floor in a well- 
bred faint. Carol Lynn was stUl not quite conscious. The 
boy, on the other hand, clearly could see utter ruin facing 
him. He had an education to get and a career to pursue. 
The girl must share his plans henceforth, but at the 
moment they seemed in danger of collapsing entirely 
unless he exercised the better part of valor. So he sprang 
over the supine body of the mother, almost colliding with 
Harold Westbrooke, who had come pounding in response 
to his wife’s scream. Harold stopped short and watched 
the running figure disappear through the living room door 
with nothing more than an annoyed thought of a burglar 
or something of the sort. He gathered his wife from the 
floor and sat her in a chair before he saw the girl on 
the bed. 

“What in heaven’s name is the meaning of this?” he 
gasped, fingering his receding lower lip, his pale blue 
eyes protruding fishily. He was of medium height and 
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build, colorless and undistinguished. Carol Lynn, still not 
realizing exactly what had happened because of her roseate 
frame of mind, rolled over and stretched with such 
wanton abandon that Harold himself felt faint. Then he 
recalled the man who had bounded past him. He was now 
forced to sit down, Agatha sliding out of the chair to 
fetch up on the floor with a painful thump that mirac¬ 
ulously brought her from her swoon. She cried out in 
anger and humiliation and leaped to her feet. 

“You see her?” she said, pointing dramatically to the 
gracefully distorted figure of the nude girl. “The nasty 
little brat. You know what they were doing when I 
walked in? They were . . . they were . . •” She choked 
and collapsed into the chair. 

ReaUty began to return to Carol Lynn and she sat up. 
In a burst of fury, Harold went to his room and came 
back with a heavy belt. He began to beat her with guilty, 
outraged anger, Agatha screaming and urging him on 
until at last the slim figure rolled over on the bed m a 
faint, her back crisscrossed by red stripes. . . • 


Carol Lynn lay in her uncle’s bed, recalling every detail. 
She stared with stony fixity at the ceiling, her body 
drenched with sweat and her nerves jumping with tension. 
Reliving her first seduction had worsened her already 
tense condition and her body began to beg for release— 
and for a drink. She writhed and moaned through clenched 
teeth. She fought her pillow until she was exhausted. Her 
shorty nightgown stuck to her like wet cigarette paper. 
She got up and went into the bathroom, reeling as though 
drunk, her mind hammered into a fragmentary turmoil 
of scattered thoughts, like frightened sheep fleeing from 
a pack of wolves. 
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She stepped under the shower and let its deluge take 
her attention for a few minutes, then got out and dried 
herself. The nightgown was drenched so she went back 
to the bed naked. The sheet bore a wet impression of her 
body so she stripped it and replaced it. She sat on the 
bed, her shoulders drooped and her head hanging. She 
took a deep breath and straightened up, dragging her 
hands along the round, sleek surfaces of her thighs, up 
to her stomach, then to her firm breasts. She lay back 
weak and shuddery from the sensation. She’d have to 
wake him. He’d have to give her a drink to save her 
from this cauldron of agony. She hugged herself until her 
shoulders ached. She did not want the oblivion of a 
sedative. She wanted a drink, ten drinks. She collapsed 
on the bed and wept for a long time, screaming into her 
pillow, her body doubled up. 

She did not vomit, and that was a mercy. 

After a while she got up. and pulled on the borrowed 
dress. She fied the bedroom, ran down the hall toward 
the front door. 

In the foyer, Margo appeared as if by magic. “All right 
Back you go.” 

Carol returned meekly to the bedroom. Margo ad¬ 
ministered a hypodermic. Almost instantly, the girl fell 
asleep. 


The next morning she told Dr. Westbrooke frankly of 
the whole occurrence. When she had finished he said, 
“Tell me more about this boy. What was his name?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

He nodded. “Yes, a name is easy to forget But he 
impressed you?” 
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She sighed shakily. “There’s no use trying to tell you 
how much. I fell in love with him.” 

“In that short a period?” 

“I know how silly it soimds . . 

“Never min d how silly it sounds. Tell me.” 

She told him all of it—the front door, the chocolate, 
his impulsive kiss, the visit to the attic, the trip back to 
the bedroom; then the discovery, and the beating by 
her father. 

Dr. Westbrooke lifted his moustache as he tasted the 
last of his coffee. “I suppose you’ve been told that such 
things can’t happen. You know they can. Remember that 
part of it and forget the rest. What did the lad look like?” 

“I can’t remember. It’s strange—^but I just can’t.” 

He wiped the moustache with a napkin. “So you can 
recall neither name nor face.’" 

She sighed heavily. “Sometimes I wonder if I didn’t 
dream the whole thing. I wonder if he was really there. 
I know it doesn’t sound reasonable the way I teU it—^me 
forgetting and all . . .” 

“Now, wait,” he interrupted. The moustache now cur¬ 
tained a thin cigar canted rakishly as he puffed fragrant 
smoke from it. “Was there any great pressure on you to 
reveal who he was? To give a description of him?” 

Tears came to her eyes. “Pressurel You have no idea. 
They just about tortured me.” 

“This was so they could give him the works, right?” 

“Yes. Dad wanted him arrested for rape and sent up 
for life . . . Oh, you should have heard Dad rave.” 

“And to keep him from carrying out his threats, you 
forced aU memory of face and name out of your head.’" 

“Well, I guess so, if that’s the way you want to put it. 
I was even afraid to sleep because I might live the whole 
thing over again and mention his name or describe him.” 
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He smiled. “Margo will have to go to her own home 
and pick up a few things after she runs me to the ofl&ce. 
Will you stay here and not try to get lost again?” 

She hugged her shoulders with crossed arms. “Please 
believe me. I won’t go anywhere. I won’t cause you any 
trouble.” 



PART TWO 


Chapter 5 


JOHN Hugh Parsons Wycliffe the Sixth, like Carol Lynn 
Westbrooke, was a dreamer, a romantic, a painter of 
scenes beautiful beyond compare. In spite of his artistic 
mind and romantic soul, nothing had ever emerged from 
John Hugh Parsons Wycliffe the Sixth, that satisfied his 
parents who, essentially, were duplicates of the parents 
of Carol. 

His folks were strangers to him. Not strangers such as 
one passes on the street every day, barely to notice, never 
to remember. They were the strangers in his own house. 
He, like Carol, could not exist on the mean if carefully 
contrived plane of such people. Their loyalties were be¬ 
queathed them, not achieved. Their tastes were theirs by 
inheritance, not choice. Their friends had been so bom, 
not earned. 

The shock of being caught in flagrante delicto had been 
as cmshing to John as to Carol. In some ways more so. 

He had fled to his home and shut himself in his room. 
His father—a corpulent red-faced trader, importer and 
merchant—^was rarely home. John Hugh had been reared 
by a vinegary aunt who was a bad substitute for a mother. 
Miss Lavender was a vortex which sucked up Bostonian 
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tradition and spouted it in thick fog upon the household. 
The rearing of the boy had been left entirely to her, and 
though she lavished all her frustrated mother-love on him, 
she swamped him in her spinsterish convictions. 

John Hugh was afraid to tell his father what had hap¬ 
pened, feeling that the big man would have either laughed 
at him or flown into one of his rare and spectacular fits 
of rage. He did not tell Miss Lavender for any number of 
reasons, all of them good and sufiBcient. 

So he suffered in silence—^until at last it became ap¬ 
parent that the large-footed minions of the law had not 
heard of his crime. The immediate agony of apprehension 
ceased but another and worse one came to plague him. 
He had lost the girl. After his ignominious flight, she 
hated him. Of this he was certain. 

He should have remained, no matter such things as 
shock and fear. Hers could have been no less than his, 
and she had had to face them alone. John Hugh had had to 
face nothing more deadly than his own imagination. He 
was a coward. That he could take on almost any lad 
of his size and smash him into submission was of small 
moment. He was a moral coward. She hated him for it, 
he knew. She could hardly feel otherwise. He withdrew 
more than ever from his fellows, although his school work 
remained uniformly high because he was a brilliant boy 
who needed only a minimum of study to keep him abreast 
of his class. 

His studies not being a challenge, he sublimated his 
energy to the football field where he became the delight of 
his team and the bane of his opponents. He seemed so 
utterly disdainful of injury that the coach approached him 
about it, pointing out that winning was fine, but not at 
the expense of life and Umb. 

He was graduated at last and went to the college of 
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his father’s choice—a year late because of a football in¬ 
jury. A degree acquired, he entered his father’s firm, but 
his talents proved so lacking that the elder Wycliffe de¬ 
cided a conference was in order. 

The oflice was opulent in pastels, buff leather and sky 
blue carpet. The desk was smaller than a tennis court 
but not too small for the elder John Hugh, 

“You sent for me, Dad?” 

“Sure. Sit down.” The big man bit into a fine Havana 
cigar. 

“You don’t seem to be taking to the work.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why?” 

The son shrugged. “It’s routine. No challenge. I couldn’t 
do wrong if I tried. And the right I’m doing could be done 
by any modestly ambitious person for half the salary.” 

“Where is your ambition?” 

A bitter taste sat on the back of John Hugh’s tongue. 
“I don’t know.” 

The big florid face hardened. “You’re like your mother. 
You’re deep. I couldn’t reach her. I can’t reach you.” 

John Hugh sat back, his eyes slitted and cool. “I wonder 
if you ever tried to reach Mother any harder than you 
have me? If you didn’t, then I can guess why you couldn’t 
reach her. Can you reach anyone who doesn’t think ex¬ 
actly as you do—^who doesn’t reason exactly as you do? 
If it took effort, would you try?” 

His father sighed ponderously. “Very likely not. I’m a 
businessman, not a dreamer or an artist. Artistic people 
annoy me because they somehow make me feel like a day 
laborer.” 

“Maybe that’s what you are to them. A money-grubber 
with nothing to do with the loot after you get it.” 

“Is that what you think?” 
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“We’re being frank today. That’s exactly what I think, 
tempered by that fact that you’re my father. For the ma¬ 
terial things you’ve given me, I’m grateful.” 

The big face split with a grin. “I’m glad I’m not sen¬ 
sitive. At least we are being frank with each other, aren’t 
we?” 

“It’s the first time. It might make us feel a little closer.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. What should I have done that I 
didn’t do?” 

John Hugh looked at his graceful, long-fingered hands. 
“I’m not your conscience. Maybe you did what you could.” 

“No, you’re not my conscience. I’d still like an answer.” 

“Did you ever stop to think how much time you ever 
spent with me? Did you ever take me fishing, hunting, ever 
play pitch and catch? Did you ever take me horseback rid¬ 
ing or to a football game?” 

The cigar changed sides. “I never did those things my¬ 
self. Nonsensical pastimes.” 

John Hugh’s lips twisted sardonically. “How like you.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“You never did those things, so any man who does is a 
fool for wasting his time. Let me ask you something— 
how did you ever abandon business long enough to rake 
up the passion to take my mother to bed and produce 
me? Or am I your son?” 

The usually florid face grew purple and the cigar nodded 
once and was flung violently into the trash can. “You 
swing a mean blade.” 

“We’re being frank, remember?” 

“I remember. Well, maybe there were a few things I 
was wrong about.” 

The youthful lips twisted tighter. “I nominate that for 
the understatement of the year.” 
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A new cigar went into action. “I take it that you don’t 
think very much of me.” 

The boy shrugged. “I don’t think much of you one way 
or the other. You contracted for a certain responsibility 
when I was brought into the world. You honored that re¬ 
sponsibility with your checkbook. Can you think of any 
other way?” 

There was a long silence. 

“We’ve gone afield. You don’t like your job, you say. 
What do you want to do?” 

“I’m not sure what I can do. You said, ‘You’ll go to 
Harvard. You’ll take business administration.’ I don’t re¬ 
call you asking what I wanted to take.” 

“It never occurred to me that you’d want to do anything 
but follow me in the business. It’s come down to you in 
five straight generations.” 

John Hugh stood up. “I’m sure that a great many things 
haven’t occurred to you. I don’t feel up to enumerating 
them.” 

“Still being frank?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What exactly do you think of me?” 

“I think you’re a huge, insensitive, money-hypnotized 
man who from the age of maybe ten never had a truly 
original thought. You resist original thinking because 
everything about this business has been projected by 
your ancestors and you haven’t the guts to buck them. 
They’re dead but that doesn’t make any difference.” 

The broad face purpled again. “Thank you, my son.” 

“You asked me. I told you.” 

“I could fire you.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

The older man shifted irritably. “Because there has al- 
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ways been a Wycliffe at the wheel of the Northeast Im¬ 
port Company.” 

“Then I suggest you get married again and start produc¬ 
ing an heir. I have no intention of handling the wheel.” 

“When did this revolt begin?” 

“About twenty-five years ago.” 

“Let me see . . . You’ll be twenty-six next month.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The mouth end of the cigar was ground to a pulp. 
“Maybe you’re tired or something. Take a couple of weeks 
off. Get drunk and cleanse your system, then come back 
and we’ll have another talk.” 

John Hugh nodded. “I’ll take the two weeks off because 
I need to do some thinking. I might decide to try some 
kind of project on my own.” 

“Using what for money?” 

“Mother left me rather a nice hunk, if I recall cor¬ 
rectly.” 

“Yes, but it’s in company stock.” 

“That’s news. How did it happen?” 

A slow flush came to the big face. “I persuaded the 
trustees that it was a good investment.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have any trouble convincing them 
that it should be liquidated and converted into cash. I 
could have forced that a year ago when I attained the 
age stipulated by the will.” 

The older man felt a cold spot heavy on his stomach. 
“It might not be convenient right now for me to cash 
your stocks.” 

“The Journal should have a suggestion to make. I’ve 
heard you say it covered every contingency.” 

He turned and walked out, leaving his father looking 
ill. The “Journal” was a series of volumes started by 
John Hugh Parsons Wycliffe the First, containing brief 
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daily reports on the business with interpolations, sug¬ 
gestions and not always pertinent ramblings. It had come 
down with the tradition, and all, from First to Fifth, had 
followed suit. 

The young John Hugh walked slowly down the cor¬ 
ridor to his oflBce, took a seat behind the desk he so 
heartily disliked. He leaned back and let his mind meander. 

A year gone, shot to hell, because he had lacked the 
nerve to do what he had done today. Since that hateful 
hour when he had stood amid paradise, a paradise that 
had turned in a split second into hell, he had finished 
college and put in three hundred and sixty-nine days 
with the Northeast Import Company. He linked his hands 
behind his head and stared at the acoustic-tile ceiling. 
No football at college. He had spent the four years with 
a minimum of time off for studies, in a mad ehase after 
women. There had been plenty of them, and such was 
his taste that none could have been classed as anything 
but top grade. 

He had soon discovered the difference in attitude of his 
high school playmates and those at college. A surprising 
number of women, he had learned, went to college not for 
an education but for a husband. There had been several 
who had seen in him their ideal mate. Unfortunately, to 
him there had always seemed something lacking in these 
self-appointed marital candidates. Numerous girls had 
liked to play, had been frank, gay and amoral. Others 
would play up to a certain point, then had begun to hedge 
and speak of ties. This had invariably caused him to show 
them how a real hedging job should be performed. 

Even with those who joyfully or tearfully—the latter 
concealing their joy and satisfying their consciences in 
the same stroke—^had accepted his caresses and his week¬ 
ends at Cape Cod, he had always been pained by what 
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seemed lacking. This he had overcome by alcoholic con¬ 
sumption, although at the time he had not been a tippler 
of any great note. Always there would arise between him 
and the most recent object of choice the poignant, oval 
face of that certain girl. The regular delicacy of her 
features. The outrageous perfection of her eager body in 
all its barely mature glory. Her face he would take with 
him to his grave. Also, it appeared, would he take the 
memory of his ignominious flight . . . 

His lips compressed and he sat erect so suddenly his left 
shin cracked a leg of the desk. He felt an impulse to break 
something, turn over the desk and spill papers. Anything 
to ease the agony the memory always provided. 

The worst was that to save his life he could not re¬ 
member her name. Not even, with any degree of certainty, 
her house. All the houses in that sedate and aristocratic 
neighborhood were of such sameness that he couldn’t be 
certain, not certain enough, and he had no intention of 
knocking on doors until the right girl appeared. He had 
lived and reUved a possible meeting with her and the 
contempt in her big eyes always made his spirit curl up 
like cheap bacon on a griddle. 

She hated him. Of that he had long been convinced. 
How could it be otherwise? No intelUgent, well-bred girl 
could have any respect for a coward. 

He got up and walked to the adjacent toilet and looked 
at him self in the mirror. Mr. Boston himself. Charcoal 
grey suit, white shirt, conservative grey tie. The lapels of 
the coat were narrow and notched. It fitted with the same 
exactitude as did the charcoal grey suits that served all 
young Boston executives and salesmen. Suddenly he hated 
it. He wished it were red. He wished it were double 
breasted or something. 

He lit a cigarette. It tasted dry and revolting. He tossed 
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it into the commode and walked back into the ojffice. For 
nearly a year he had been almost impervious to female 
attraction and now, for the first time, that fact thrust 
itself into full consciousness and dismayed him. His jaw 
tightened and his pahns began to sweat. Maybe the reason 
for his continence was that his stomach had been deviling 
him. For no apparent reason it would knot up and swell 
until he was in acute discomfort. Of course, getting a little 
tight always seemed to help. 

It was about the only thing, too. A glass of milk would 
just bloat him when the stomach was recalcitrant. When 
it was right it would accept almost any gastronomic of¬ 
fense and never complain. Of late, it had begun to pain 
him pretty severely at times. A drink usually fixed the 
pain, too . • . or a glass of milk, even if it did fill him 
with gas. 

A knock sounded on his door. 

“Come in.” 

She came in, as trim a bit of feminine architecture as 
he had any right to expect in an importer’s office. She 
was Miss Berry, he recalled. An apt name. Small, cute, 
well-rounded, saucy, good-natured—and with bubbly 
laughter lurking behind her large brown eyes. 

“Did you ring, sir?” 

For a moment John Hugh didn’t answer. He was 
wrapped in a dense fog of appreciation for the female 
before him. He had not indulged himself in such fashion 
for many months. It was therefore a delightful and rela¬ 
tively novel sensation. 

Her hair was red and shiny with good grooming. In fact, 
Miss Berry was an exceedingly well-groomed person. Her 
skirt was of some brown-green mixture, flared at the 
hem and fitting as all skirts should, softly riding the trim 
lines of her delightfully fleshed hips. Miss Berry’s sweater 
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was a restrained, well-tailored article, neither showy nor 
flashy, but the manner in which she filled it with chest 
made his mouth pucker with approval. Eventually he 
realized that he was staring. He realized further that the 
matter caused Miss Berry little or no discomfiture. Ap¬ 
parently it had happened before and she accepted it as 
her due. 

“I think,” she purred like a stretching kitten, “I’ll turn 
around now and give you the back view.” 

John Hugh snapped to with an effort. “I beg your par¬ 
don, Miss Berry. You quite knocked me out.” 

Her smile was dazzling and she used it to good effect. 
“How can that be when for six months—since I first 
came here, that is—you’ve noticed me less than you have 
the water cooler?” 

“For that titanic oversight, I apologize profoundly. I 
didn’t ring but I’m glad you’re here. Are you busy?” 

“No, and I have an admission to make. I heard no 
buzz. I saw you come down the corridor, and you looked 
furious—as weU as lost. I have a theory that a man angry 
is a man hurt, and very likely will want to talk.” 

“I salute your perception.” He sat down and leaned 
back in his chair. The act gave him a new point of vantage 
and he observed the tiniest slice of thigh revealed by the 
failure of her skirt to perform its full duty. It made his 
salivary glands react as they might have while viewing 
a particularly succulent tidbit. “Tell me, Miss Berry, 
why would you like me to talk?” 

Her grin was so infectious that he felt an absurd desire 
to giggle. 

“I just have been wondering what makes you tick. I 
think I’m a pretty fair dish. When men ignore me, I get 
the wiUies. And you’ve been ignoring me. You’re a fairly 
good-looking character and you interest me. I’m not plug- 
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ging for a raise. I’m not spoiling for a race around your 
desk. I’m not angling for a dinner date, and I’m most 
certainly not looking for a husband. I’m just curious. Am 
I forgiven?” 

“You’re not only forgiven, you’re welcomed.” 

“Would you like to tell me all about it?” 

“I would. I’m sick of this damn desk. I’m sick of the 
whole Northeast Import Company and all its stuffy vice- 
presidents and office managers and so on down the line. 
I’m getting the heU out of here and the first thing I’m 
going to do is get stinko and probably make a howling 
ass of myself.” 

“You very likely will. Unless you take me along to look 
after you.” 

“You mean you’d consider a dinner date even though 
you’re not angling for one?” 

She got up with a swift, liquid movement. She came 
to his side and looked down at him without a hint of 
flippancy. Her eyes were sober and her mouth soft 
“You’re hurt and you’re covering up, Mr. Wycliffe. Why?” 

He got up quickly. This girl touched him. He could feel 
the sensitivity, the sympathy of her. If she had any ulterior 
motive, she was a genius at draping it. 

He threw the cup in a wastepaper basket and walked 
back to her. “Thanks.” His voice was husky. “Thanks, 
probably a lot I don’t know myself. I’m aching without 
knowing what it is that aches. Unless it’s just that I hate 
this place and everything it stands for. Or that I’m sort 
of lost and don’t know where I’m going.” He reached out 
slowly and touched her cheeks with his finger tips. “I’m 
a dog and you’re a swell person. Forget the dinner date.” 

Her hands came up and closed over his. They were petal 
soft, and warm. “On the contrary. I’ll be ready at seven.” 
She tore, a page from a pad and wrote rapidly. 
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“My address. Fm going to make a friend of you and 
since all my friends call me Milly, you must too—unless 
the help is listening.” 

“They won’t get much of a chance to listen. I won’t be 
back here. But I’ll be ringing your doorbell at seven.” 


Chapter 6 


MILLY, when she appeared in the tiny living room of the 
apartment she shared with two other girls, was dressed 
in a smoothly fitting beige dress. Her eyes sparkled and 
her smile was slightly tremulous. 

“Well, no one could call you Mr. Bond Street tonight,” 
she said coming too close and tilting her head to look into 
his eyes. 

He looked down at himself rather self-consciously. He 
was dressed in blue doeskin trousers and a milky tan 
jacket. He wore a white shirt, a dark blue bow tie. His 
shoes were two-toned sport with thick crepe soles. He had 
dressed thus in protest against the colorless tweeds worn 
by the typical businessman. Tonight he was no busi¬ 
nessman. 

“I don’t feel like Bond Street. Ready?” 

“All ready.” She draped a light coat over her arm, took 
his, and steered him to the elevator. 

He seemed self-conscious in the elevator but by the 
time they reached the lobby, he was saying, “You’re 
breathtaking. Why didn’t I begin to appreciate you until 
you came into my office this afternoon.” 

She smiled brilliantly. “You didn’t even know I was 
alive.” 

“Did you reaUy feel put out because I hadn’t noticed 
you?” 

“Of course. I always tell myself that I should be noticed, 
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even if nothing eke conies of it. After aU, a has her 
pride.” 

He helped her into his sedate sedan. “Doesn’t being 

noticeable ever pose problems?” 

“Sometimes, but I can take care of that, too.” She sat 
close but not too close as he started off. 

“Any particular place you want to go to?” he asked. 

“Game for a little distance?” 

“Game for anything. You name it.” 

“It’s my uncle’s deal about twelve miles from Leomin¬ 
ster. On a big lake but off the beaten path.” 

“I hope it isn’t a resort deal like Lake Whalom.” 

“Oh, no. An old lady owns the whole thing and only my 
uncle is aUowed to exploit it. He doesn’t have the capital 
to really do a job on it, but he has a nice place with good 
food. If he could build about twenty more cabins and 
really put the spot on the map, he’d rake it in. Margaret 
Lemming, the owner, is kind of an eccentric. She could 
sell the acreage for a king’s ransom but she won’t. Some 
th in g about people ruining it, making it a commercial 
eyesore. Uncle Jeff has built all his cabins and the club¬ 
house of natural stone and nestled them right among the 
pines and hasn’t hurt the scenery. Miss Lemming loves it 
that way and she and Uncle Jeff get along fine.” 

The drive was cool and restful. John Hugh found Uncle 
Jeff an excellent host. The dinner was sumptuous and 
for the first time in a long while John Hugh did not suffer 
from indigestion afterward. That he had had a number of 
drinks before, with and after the meal, did not suggest 
itself as the reason. 

Milly cuddled closer as their return trip neared its end. 
She leaned on his shoulder, a firm breast pressed without 
shyness into his upper arm. 

As they pulled up in front of the apartment house, she 
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said, “Would you think me terribly forward if I asked you 
up for a nightcap?” 

“Yes. And I wouldn’t think of refusing.” 

As they entered the apartment he heard her husky voice. 
“John . . He turned and felt as though he had sunk 
into a fragrant heated morass composed of two full sensi¬ 
tive lips that sank into his mouth, twisted and reached 
deep. “That,” she said breathlessly, “is to last until I can 
get a drink into you.” 

He stroked her soft hair, his heart aching with apprecia¬ 
tion. “It wasn’t necessary, you know.” 

She buried her face in the soft skin of his neck. “It just 
happens that I’m very much attracted to you. You put in¬ 
sects in my expensive underthings. I’m not a virgin and I 
will not pretend to be. But I think my taste is impeccable.” 

“I could hardly do other than agree,” he said with a 
chuckle. 

She made him a highball and one for herself. As she 
sipped, she said, “The rest of the skit goes like, ‘I think 
I’ll don something comfortable.’ It means just what it 
should. Undressing down to the skin and putting on my 
most voluptuous robe has as great an effect on me as it 
should have on you. Not that I need any added stimula¬ 
tion. Did I ever tell you that you drive me wild just eating 
me with those great dark blue eyes?” 

“You hadn’t told me, but—” He took the drink from 
her hands and placed it on the coffee table. “Where are 
the other girls?” 

“Gone home for the weekend.” 

He took her in his arms, cradled her across his lap like 
a child and kissed her into shuddering weakness. She 
clung to him and placed her left hand over his right where 
it rested on the firm pinnacle of her breast. 
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She turned pink and hid her face in his chest. “Shall I 
go get ‘comfortable* now?” 

He nodded. “Maybe I should come along and get com¬ 
fortable, too.” 

Her eyes glistened and her face turned pinker. “That 
would be fabulous—and I’m blushing because, after all. 
I’m not too experienced at this sort of thing. The way I 
talk one might get the wrong idea.” 

She got up, giving him her hand. He stood, slid an arm 
about her and together they walked to the bedroom. She 
was a houri in pink and white and soft melty brown. She 
was slender of waist, rich and full of hip. Her breasts were 
deep and i&rm and fever hot. “Let’s don’t dally any more, 
John Hugh ...” A gusty sigh erupted from her parted 
lips as he drew her into an embrace. 

It was a night to remember. She was soft and hard, she 
was taking and giving. She demanded what was hers but 
bestowed extravagantly. She was a trembling, shy child; a 
wild ravening courtesan. She was a sensuous witch and a 
little girl on her first date. They slept and awoke . . . and 
loved and slept again ... 

The sun poured into his eyes through the Venetian 
blinds, awakened him . He sat up and looked at her 
sprawled in sleep, her body pink from her night of love. 
She slept with sweet relaxed ease, her nerves sated and 
resting. Her pink palms were turned upward. He got up 
and dressed quietly, his throat thick with something akin 
to hate. Hate, not for her, but for himself. 

She had been all things to him and yet deep down there 
still lingered that festering dissatisfaction, that feeling of 
loss which stood between him and the joy that should have 
been his. 

While under the influence of alcohol, he had found her 
perfect. But in the sober fight of retrospect there was 
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that old revulsion, something she had done nothing to de¬ 
serve. 

By the time he reached the street, his palms were wet 
and his stomach in a screaming knot. He got in his car 
and drove away fast, running from something so near 
perfect that he felt like a fool; but he ran anyway. Out¬ 
side the city, winding up into the hills, he became sick 
and vomited so explosively that he didn’t have time to stop 
the car; he spattered the door liberally. He stopped at a 
service station and gave the man five dollars to wash the 
metal. The service station attendant, appreciating the tip, 
looked him over. “Bad night, friend?” 

John Hugh nodded. 

“Come in. I got just the thing. Mine wasn’t too bad so 
I didn’t need it.” He reached in the soft drink cooler and 
pulled out a milk bottle with what seemed to be tomato 
juice. He poured a tall glassful and handed it to John 
Hugh. “Tomato juice, vodka, celery salt, Worcestershire 
and a teaspoonful of fresh onion juice. It’s good for 
what ails you.” 

John Hugh drank it avidly and realized that the vodka 
and tomato juice must have been of about equal parts. 

“Now, by the time you get to the Silver Horn you’ll be 
just right for a full breakfast.’^ 

“Where’s the Silver Horn?” 

“Three miles straight west. On Lake Providence.” The 
man lowered a lid. “They got a stripper up there. Real 
sharp, boy, real sharp. She eats breakfast about ten. You 
got”—^he consulted his wrist watch—“about fifteen 
minutes.” 

“What would I do with a stripper?’* 

“Son, if she lamps you good, all you got to do is go 
where she beckons. She’ll answer all questions.” 

“If she’s that easy . . .” 
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“Oh, but she ain’t. I took a good look at you. She 
wouldn’t give me the time of day. She picks her own sort, 
see? Can’t blame her. What good would it do for her to in¬ 
vite me upstairs. I’m just a gas peddler.” 

John Hugh got in his car and headed for the Silver 
Horn, not because of the stripper but because the vodka 
had taken hold and he was hungry. 

There were just a few at breakfast. The Silver Horn 
obviously was a place that did most of its trade after 
dark. 

The construction was of peeled stained logs—a bar, a 
dance floor, a small dining room. He took the first table 
he came to, ordering a healthy breakfast of ham steak, 
three eggs, hashed brown potatoes and a pot of coffee. 

Sure enough, a woman made her appearance, slithered 
over and sat down at his table. She was tall, sinuous as a 
snake—a brunette with long hair wantonly loose and 
silky. 

“Good morning,” she said softly. 

He gave her a searching look, noticing that her features 
were fine and regular, her skin without artifice, her lips 
naturally pink. 

“I’m Valerie the Vampire,” she said, her oblique green 
eyes showing a touch of humor. 

He smiled. “I’m John Hugh Parsons Wycliffe the Sixth. 
That makes us even.” 

Her shapely eyebrows went up. “You don’t look the 
part.” 

“I’m not the part. I’m a misfit.” 

“WeU, to be honest, my name is Valerie Joyce Patience 
Constance Smythe-Alford, of the Connecticut Smythe- 
Affords. I don’t fit either. I’m a fallen woman who shows 
her body, as much as the law will allow, to gaping hu¬ 
manity. I’m dead and buried as far as the family is con- 
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cemed—^Mother was nice enough to see to it that I didn’t 
have to do this or starve.” 

“So why do you do it?” 

“Perversity, I suppose. I’d be lying if I said I enjoyed 
it.” 

John Hugh laughed and poured his third cup of coffee. 
“I thought show people slept all day?” 

“I go to bed about four and get up at nine. I swim 
and play tennis or something violent like that for a couple 
of hours after breakfast, then go back to bed and sleep 
tiU five.” 

A waiter came and she ordered a light breakfast. When 
she had eaten she looked at him coolly for a moment. “I 
have something in my room that’ll take the taste ^of this 
lousy coffee from your tongue. Game?” 

“Lead me on. I’ve never had a drink with a person 
from your side of the footlights.” 

Her room was cozy, excitingly neat and orderly. He had 
watched her walk ahead of him all the way and had been 
struck less by the fabulous grace of her movements than 
by the length of her stride. She was a big girl who had not 
been skimped in any department. 

She handed him another Bloody Mary from a small ice 
bucket, counterpart of the one he had drunk at the service 
station. She sat down and drew her long fine legs beneath 
her, revealing a slice of thigh in the process. 

He drank his drink and watched as she sipped hers with 
a certain fastidious absorption. 

She lifted the green eyes. “You take this invitation as if 
it is something you run into every day.” 

He shook his head. “No. You stun me, that’s all. You’re 
amazingly beautiful.” 

Her mouth that had been a trifle hard went soft and she 
sat down suddenly. “I’m a bitch, so it’s all right to treat 
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me as one. Just the same, I’d just as soon you didn’t rub 


it in.” 


“Did I?” 

Her eyes flooded with tears. “John, I’m still trying to 
shock people. I’m a fool, but I realize I’m hurting myself 
most of all.” 

“I think you are a lady who deserves consideration. I 
think you’re a little mixed up, but you’re still a lady in my 
book.” 

“You want to leave now?” 

“No. Do you want me to?” 

“Please don’t go. It’s true I’m always trying to shock 
people—a hangover from my youth, I suppose, but . . 
Her lips compressed. “Men are my life.” 

“How do you like it?” he asked quietly. 

Her eyes leaked tears again. “I want to be loved. I want 
to be made, not pushed over.” 

He stood and pulled her up. He caught her to him and 
let his lips stop inches short of hers. She filled in the gap 
and engulfed him in a smother of humid sweetness. Her 
mouth was a pot of the rarest honey and her body was a 
thing of wonder, so strong, so supple and so avid. 

Later she lay with her back to him, her hair in a soft, 
silken smother on her pillow. She wept in harsh scalding 
agony but he did not attempt to placate her. When it had 
subsided, she turned to him and regarded him through 
wet lashes. 

“Thanks, John. Thanks a million. Sorry I didn’t reach 
you. You were here, and yet not here—” 

He sighed. “I’m sorry too. You’re pretty acute to 
notice.” 

She turned over again with a flounce. “Please come 
back. Maybe I can reach you some time. Maybe I can 
blast down that last door.” 
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“Look, Fd better go. I don’t think I feel too well.” 

He stopped at the bar to pick up a fifth of vodka. Then 
he left the Silver Horn as he had left Milly’s apartment: 
taut, miserable and so supremely annoyed with himself 
that he stayed in a state of slow simmering anger. 

All the way back to Boston, John Hugh nuzzled the 
bottle. He arrived at the huge old home where he, his 
father and his aunt hved, went to his room and locked the 
door. He drank until the bottle was almost finished, then 
he became violently ill. 

He vomited until his head roared and swam. He fell 
to his knees and embraced the toilet bowl to keep from 
falling on his face. After a while his stomach calmed, then 
began to pain like the fires of hell. Bent almost double, he 
floundered out of his room and began to look for more 
liquor. He discovered a bottle of Scotch in the small bar 
in his father’s den and made it back to the stairway where 
he discovered a note from his aunt on the newel post. She 
would be away for the weekend. Grateful, he made his 
way back upstairs where he proceeded to knock himself 
unconscious with the Scotch. He fell across the bed and 
when he woke it was dark. His stomach rebelled again 
and he crawled to the bathroom where he brought up a 
little fluid and a quantity of greenish froth that made his 
teeth sticky and gritty. For fifteen minutes he retched and 
sweated until at last, totally exhausted, he stretched on 
the cool tiles and gasped for breath. 

It was useless to try to think. His mind was wholly be¬ 
fuddled. He got up cringing from the terrific pain in his 
stomach and found the bottle. It was a little less than half 
full. He swallowed a powerful drink and was rewarded by 
an immediate calming of his stomach. By the time he was 
through with his second drink, he was drunk again—and 
the phone rang. The heU with it, he thought, but curiosity 
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and the persistent ringing made him creep down the stairs 
to the instrument. 

“What the hell do you want?” he yelled, reeling, almost 
falling. He caught at a table and everything went down 
with a crash that echoed through the house. He got to his 
hands and knees, cursing and mouthing resentment against 
the world at large. Amid the ruin of a hundred dollars’ 
worth of gimcracks that were the pride of his aunt, he 
finally found the receiver. “Who the hell is it?” 

“I’m furious with you,” came Milly’s voice over the 
wire. “You left without even saying good morning . • • 
John Hugh, what on earth is the matter with you?” 

His stomach struck and he groaned with pain and went 
to his knees. 

“Are you ill? Answer me.” 

“Go to hell—” he said feebly, able to feel only the 
slightest guilt in talking to her thus. The phone slipped 
from his hand and fell with a crash amid the splintered 
glassware. For a long time he fought the waves of nausea 
and pain, his mind on one thing—^how to get back to the 
bottle. 

He finally made it and managed to quiet his flaming 
stomach, but not for long. When it struck him this time, he 
didn’t reach the bed but went down like an axed steer. 
After a time consciousness returned. He was weak, faint 
and drenched with sweat. His stomach was hard as a rock 
and tied in excruciating knots. He pulled himself erect by 
main force and staggered toward the stairs. The house 
began to reel like a pinwheel as he reached the top of the 
steps. He made a grab for the railing and missed it by 
three feet. He fought wildly for equilibrium for a second 
or two, then went down the carpeted stairway headlong, 
stopping at the first landing, out cold. He never felt them 
pick him up, take him away . . • 



Chapter 7 


HARLAN McDempsey was not, in the truest sense, a 
salesman. He was a back slapper and a drink buyer, a good 
loser at golf when it suited him to lose. He had a vast 
acquaintance among girls with a taste for economic sta¬ 
bility and a flair for counterfeit love. He was a fine figure 
of a man who had played on the gridiron for Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity. He sat in his hotel room and smouldered over 
the treatment he had received aboard the plane from a 
moustached old hellion whose hand was as hard as an 
oaken bung-starter. 

Harlan caressed his still sore stomach and plotted horrid 
revenge. The girl had been something that made the mouth 
water and, he was sure, one of those drinking types. He 
had pounced surely only to have the giant pounce back. 
The damage to Harlan’s pride was terrible. He was a man 
of muscle but he had been handled like a baby. More¬ 
over, there was the girl... 

He reached for the phone. He dialed the airport and 
asked for a certain Carl of his acquaintance. 

“Carl, you know everybody. Last night a great big ugly 
old man got off the plane from Chicago with a real high- 
class young dame. Did you see them?” 

Carl spoke squawkily. 

“You did. Who are they?” 

Harlan wrote rapidly, “Lives in Trenton Park. Good. 
Thanks, Carl. I’ll do something for you sometime.” 

68 
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Carol Lynn walked about disconsolately in the beautiful 
house. She didn’t admit to herself why she was walking. 
Just nervous reaction, she told herself; just bored, just 
looking. It was the first time she had ever gone over the 
inside of the house. Just walking and looking—looking 
for a drink. A cold chill went over her as she realized how 
her thoughts had been running. She walked faster, became 
more nervous. She stopped and squeezed her face with 
her hands. If she could just feel the hot delicious bum of 
liquor in her stomach. Just one drink. That would be all 
she’d want. Just to calm her nerves and settle the crawling, 
flogging movement in her stomach. 

She began to run now. To her uncle’s room ... to three 
other bedrooms ... to the study. Ah, a small, richly 
paneled bar. She opened it. No bottles. She closed the 
door and made a panicky sound in her throat. She stopped 
before a wall mirror in the hallway and looked at herself. 
She was shocked by the savage desire cut into the planes 
of her face. 

She composed herself with an effort and sighed rag¬ 
gedly at the result. She could not appreciate the figure she 
made in her tight shorts and white T-shirt. Then she 
thought of the kitchen—cooking wine. She ran to the 
kitchen and found the bottle. It contained only about an 
ounce. She drank it with feverish haste and threw the bot¬ 
tle into the garbage container. There was a weak tingle as 
the mild beverage settled on her stomach. A sob shook 
her. “God ... a drink . . . Just one good one.” 

“HeUo.” 

She spun around, her hand going to her mouth. He 
stood in the kitchen door, tall, broad of shoulder, his 
brown hair curled slightly, well-dressed, attractive. In his 
right hand he held a fifth of whiskey. 

She lunged toward him. “Please . . . 


may I have a 
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drink?” She was trembling, a nerve at the corner of her 
mouth twitching. “Please.” She caught his arm and her 
nails dug in, making him wince. “Just one. I won’t ask 
for another.” 

His half-smile tilted. “Sure. Got a glass?” 

She grabbed the bottle from his hand, tearing at the 
neck. The cap came off and without bothering to find a 
glass she tilted the wonderful fiery stuff and let it flood 
her thirsting throat. 

“Hey!” He leaped forward and took it away from her. 
“Not too much, honey.” 

She laughed crazily and sank backward into a chair, 
rubbing her smarting lips with the back of a wrist. “How 
much is too much, Mr.—?” 

“Har. .. Harry Smith. We met on the plane, remember?” 

She giggled. “Yes, I remember. He just about knocked 
you out of your jacket.” 

His face hardened. “Yeah. I owe him one for that. I 
wasn’t expecting it.” 

She laughed in his face. “Don’t get yourself killed for 
nothing. A German prisoner went berserk during the war 
and Uncle Leo took him on, single-handed. He had a knife, 
but Uncle Leo took it away from him and broke his 
neck.” 

The visitor took a tentative sip from the bottle. “Sure, 
sure. He’s a one-man cyclone. I’ve handled a few like 
that.” He took another teasing drink. 

Her blood was ahve with a marvelous fire and with it 
came another desire as ravening and furious. She looked 
at him through slitted eyes. Young, handsome, big and 
very likely on the make. His approach on the plane had 
suggested it. 

“If my uncle comes back and finds us here like this, he’U 
be furious.” 
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He grinned. “He won’t be back—^but the nurse might.” 

She sat up. “How do you know that?” 

He laughed. “Fve been around, kid. I wasn’t bom 
yesterday. The Medical Exchange supplied some of the 
dope. The elevator operator at the Bentley Building, whom 
I know, supplied the rest. Shall we find other diggings? 
I know just the place.” 

Suddenly she was stricken with fear that Margo McMas- 
ters might return and find them. “Let’s hurry . . .” 

They hurried. But the rented car pulled away just as 
Margo returned. The nurse was a block distant when she 
saw the blue sedan pull away. She trod the Mercedes hard 
and the eager car leaped forward like a blooded horse. In 
no time she had overtaken them but Carol had spotted her 
and gave explosive warning to Harlan. He speeded up, 
took a comer unexpectedly, and the Mercedes shot past. 
Margo trod the brakes hard, then backed up. She lost a 
block and then an unfriendly stop-light placed a stream of 
traffic between her and the other car. She cursed pictur¬ 
esquely and turned into a parking lot. 

She brushed off the attendant who rushed forward. “I 
want a phone and don’t touch that car.” He showed her 
the phone in the little shack. 

“Leo, it’s happened. She was pulling away from the 
house with some man just as I came up. I chased them but 
they gave me the slip. The license number is . . .” She re¬ 
peated it for him. “Now what do you want me to do?” 

“Meet me at the office,” he roared. “Right now. If 
you’re picked up for speeding. I’ll fix the ticket.” 

Trenton Park was a sprawling suburb, peaceful, law- 
abiding, and autonomous, but when Dr. Westbrooke asked 
for action he got it. By the time Margo arrived at the 
Bentley Building, two police cars were already there. 

Dr. Westbrooke strode to the Mercedes as she stopped. 
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“Take it home,” he growled. “I’ll be with Chief Micelli and 
won’t need it.” 

“I want to be in on this, too.” 

“You go home. I might need you there.” 

Chief Micelli was sparing of speech, an active cop and 
dependable. “What’s the deal, Leo?” They had been class¬ 
mates in high school. 

“The deal,” snapped Dr. Westbrooke savagely, “is Har¬ 
old’s daughter. You remember Harold, of course.” 

“Well, sure. In fact, he just called me about her this 
morning.” 

Dr. Westbrooke turned swiftly and his hot eyes nar¬ 
rowed. “The hell he did. About what?” 

“I’m not sure. He beat around the bush so much I never 
did really get what he was after. She’s missing, he said, 
but he was sure she’d be all right. Didn’t want her listed as 
a missing person. Just wondered if there wasn’t some way 
he could find her without raising a lot of smoke.” 

“That’s Harold, all right. Still waiting for Santa Claus 
to solve his problems.” 

“He didn’t want me looking for her. He made that 
plain . . . but go ahead. You didn’t finish.” 

“The reason Harold didn’t want you to search for her 
is that she’s an alcoholic. If you found her, she might be 
shacked up with somebody and dead drunk. In fact, some 
bastard picked her up at my house and made off with her 
just as my nurse drove up. She followed them but they 
gave her the slip.” He felt in his jacket pocket and brought 
out a slip of paper. “Here’s the license number.” 

Micelli looked at it and handed it to one of his officers. 
“Get on the air and check this out.” 

In a few minutes the man came back. “Belongs to 
Bing’s Drive Yourself. Rented earlier this morning to a 
liquor salesman, name of Harlan McDempsey.” 
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Micelli looked at the doctor. “Ring any bells?” 

“No.” He yanked irritably at his moustache. 

“Well, I’ll put out a pickup. Take care of it, Will. Want 
to cruise around for a while, Leo?” 

“Hell, yes. I’ll die staying around the office.” 

They got into the patrol car and began riding. “Want 
to bring me up to date on this thing?” 

Dr. Westbrooke nodded. “It’ll be a pleasure. Naturally, 
it’s confidential, but only because of the girl. I don’t give 
a damn about Harold or Agatha.” 

Micelli chuckled heavily. “I seem to remember you 
don’t love your brothers overmuch.” 

“If your recollection is any good, you’ll recall when 
you and I took on the pack of them and sent them 
howling.” 

The chief laughed. “I was remembering that. They had 
you outnumbered.” 

“Yes. So you decided to help me. You stepped in, an 
immigrant’s son, and whaled the bluebloods right and 
left. I will never forget that.” The doctor lit a thin cigar. 
“It’s a mess, Mike. Harold wouldn’t do anything to try to 
get the kid cured. I stumbled on her predicament through 
a young doctor I know in Chicago. He called me instead 
of Harold.” 

“Smart boy,” commented the chief. 

“Very smart. I shudder to think of the fit Harold and 
Agatha would have had if he’d called them. Anyway, I 
brought her back last night. Today, I left her alone for 
a while—^just to see if she has any control at all. Appar¬ 
ently she hasn’t. I’m fairly certain of the kernel of the 
trouble, but it’s something psychotherapy won’t help. So 
this rat . . . Damn, I wish I could figure out . . .” He sat 
up straight. “Now, maybe—just maybe—it’s the same one 
who saw her swallow three martinis aUve on the plane 
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and figured her for what she is. He tried to make hay right 
off the bat. He got off in Boston. Maybe he’s following 
through.” He frowned. “Whiskey salesman. Well, he could 
be, I suppose. He must be good at turning over stones. He 
didn’t know us.” 

The chief changed positions heavily. “Everyone knows 
you. He could have asked anybody around here.” 

The radio rasped. “Headquarters calling one-oh-two, 
headquarters calling one-oh-two.” 

“One-oh-two,” said the chief mechanically. 

“License number one-three-zero-one-three-five, black 
Ford tudor sedan, occupants registered at Bobby Adams’ 
Motor Courts under name Harry Smith and wife.” 

“Hold on a moment, Jake.” The chief turned to Dr. 
Westbrooke. “What now, Leo? We got to remember that 
he didn’t kidnap her. She went of her own accord. She’s 
not a minor. No state lines have been crossed.” 

“Never mind the legal lesson. Tell them to keep the 
place under surveillance until we get there.” 


Carol Lynn’s breath stuttered with eagerness as Harlan 
closed and locked the door of the cabin behind them. 
When he turned she was already at the bottle. He recalled 
the swiftness with which she had downed the three mar¬ 
tinis on the plane. Then she was in his arms, mouthing 
entreaty, tearing at him. She was hot and her skin was as 
slippery as oiled glass. Her mouth was a hungry portal 
through which she strove to draw him. In a little while, 
in spite of her interference, that she intended as help, he 
could meet her on more equal terms, a glad eager cry com¬ 
ing from her. 

She was a savage, a woman driven by desire and drink, 
a woman with a want that was neurotic and abnormal. It 
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approached a frenzy now, postponing by her very eager¬ 
ness the thing she most desired. But then her body froze 
for one ecstatic moment, her arms encircled him, her slim¬ 
ness belying the steel that lay in her supple muscles driven 
insane. He was appalled, then intrigued, then fascinated 
and finally beaten—broken into boneless quiescence by 
her primordial frenzy. 

Harlan McDempsey came back to normal by jerky de¬ 
grees until finally he sat up and looked at her. She sat in 
bed taking sips of straight whiskey, her eyes heavy-lidded, 
her lips loose and wet. 

She chuckled, corked the bottle and slid over to him. 
“Wake up, lover boy. Carol is just getting her second 
wind.” 

After the second and third wind, Harlan became a little 
more rational. She had taken on her load and the last 
pinnacle of joy was more than she could endure after the 
whiskey she had consumed. She passed out on the bed, 
her mouth loose and open. A trickle of saliva ran 
from it, darkening the sheet. Then she hiccoughed and 
vomited, spewing a flood of nauseous fluid on the bed. 

Revolted, Harlan leaped up and hurriedly dressed. He 
cast her a glance and shivered. 

He walked out, started toward the rented car—and al¬ 
most bumped into a giant of a man whom he did not im¬ 
mediately recognize, such had been the depth of his 
trance. Dr. Westbrooke collared him. 

The doctor wheeled him about and hurled him with 
such force against a cabin that the synthetic rock split from 
the impact and Harlan bounded back stunned. An open 
hand met him, smashing him face first into the gravel. 
Slowly he crawled to his knees and looked up, his eyes 
glazed with shock, his heart pumping furiously. “Look . .. 
I. . . she’s aU right . . 
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Dr. Westbrooke reached down, fastened his right hand 
in Harlan’s thick hair and yanked him to his feet, wringing 
a scream of pain from the suffering man. 

Bobby Adams, the proprietor, seeing a customer being 
handled so brutally, rushed to protect his own. Bobby was 
six-four and weighed in the neighborhood of a fat two- 
hundred pounds. Dr. Westbrooke, seeing him coming from 
the corner of his eye, backhanded Harlan with such force 
that it whipped his neck about, creakingly, and sent him 
flat on his back. The doctor whirled and promptly buried 
a tremendous fist to the wrist in the stomach of his new 
opponent. Bobby Adams’ breath went out of him in a 
screaming exhalation and he folded quietly over until his 
forehead scraped gravel. 

“All right, Leo,” said Chief Micelli. “We’d better see 
about the girl.” 

Breathing hard and snorting like a whale. Dr. West¬ 
brooke looked around for more trouble and, seeing none, 
he turned and went into the cabin. He returned in a matter 
of seconds, face pale and set. “She’s all right, but she’s 
a mess. This is a job for Margo. I’ll call her.” 

When he returned, Adams was sitting on the ground, 
holding his stomach. McDempsey sat against the cabin 
and spat fragments of teeth. 

Chief Micelli dragged Adams from the ground and as¬ 
sisted him to the office where he spoke quiet words of 
wisdom into his ear and left him looking like a struck 
tent. McDempsey he ushered into the patrol car after 
spotting and pocketing a small black looseleaf notebook 
that had been lying on the ground. 

“What will you charge him with?” asked Dr. West¬ 
brooke as they rode toward headquarters. 

“Chicken stealing—anything that will let me get a legal 
look at this.” He handed the doctor the notebook. Harlan 
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was moaning on the back seat, paying them no attention. 

The doctor thumbed through the book and whistled 
softly. “Well, well and well. Now how do you suppose 
brother Harold ever got into a notebook like this? He’s no 
liquor dealer.” 

“Speaking of Harold, what’ll I tell him about the girl— 
if anything?” 

Dr. Westbrooke bit his moustache. “Well, I guess you’d 
better tell him she’s at my house. If he wants to know any¬ 
thing more, refer him to me.” 

Micelli chuckled seismicaUy. “I’ll do that. By the way, 

I wish you could do something for John Hugh Wycliffe’s 
son. I’ve watched that boy go down, down . . . Took him 
to Mercy General last night. A girl he knows called up 
and there was a hell of a racket going on, he was crocked 
to the gills and the girl was scared half to death. Called 
the police. We found him passed out on the stairs.” 

Dr. Westbrooke shrugged. “I think of John Hugh the 
Fifth about what I do of my brothers. They’re all cut out 
of the same bolt of shoddy. Look, about Carol Lynn, let s 
keep this episode quiet.” 

Micelli shifted his bulk. “Sure—but she’s already com¬ 
mon gossip. We’ve pulled her out of the gutter, out of gin 
mills, once out of Broadmoor Memorial Park among the 
tombstones. Always a man somewhere mixed up in it.” 

Dr. Westbrooke seemed to shrivel. “Goddamn,” he said 
profoundly. “Why didn’t someone say something?” 

“I kept it as close as I could and I don’t think any of 
the papers ever got hold of it. It wasn’t my place to come 
to you.” 

“Yeah,” grumbled the doctor. He sighed heavily. “Being 
an uncle and a psychiatrist at the same time has its 
bumps.” 

“Why don’t you turn her over to Beale?” 
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Westbrooke jerked erect. “That Freudian jackass? Not 
on your life. He’d give her a hundred seances—he calls 
them sittings—and say her trouble was penis-envy or a 
yearning for the womb or that she’s in love with a cannon 
because it reminds her of a man. Don’t even mention that 
impossible idiot to me. Beale, indeed! He would say she 
drinks because she despises whiskey and hence tries 
to guzzle at every opportunity.” 

Micelli wheezed with mirth. “I was kidding you, Leo. I 
think she’s got the best man in the country working on her.” 

“Thanks. Well, here we are. What will you do with the 
book?” 

“I’ll scare the tail off him with it, but won’t charge him. 
After all, I can’t change the morals of the world. And a 
trial would just put Carol Lynn’s name in headlines.” 

Westbrooke’s eyes glittered with admiration. “By god, 
we not only have the best damn psychiatrist in the country 
right here in Trenton Park. We also have the best copl” 




Chapter 8 


CAROL Lynn Westbrooke took some time to pass from the 
darkness through interrupted phases of twilight to relative 
consciousness. She lay still and stared at the ceiling. For a 
long time she wondered dully where she was . . . what hos¬ 
pital . . . what asylum. The thought stung her and she 
glanced hurriedly at a window. There was no grille covering 
it. Uncle Leo’s house. She collapsed with relief, and tears 
trickled out of her eyes. 

He’d done his best. He’d given her a home and love 
she’d never received from her parents. The very first time 
alone she had betrayed him, chasing a drink and a man. 
She had found both. The memory revolted her. 

She got up, holding her hands to her mouth, and made a 
run for the bathroom, barely making it in time. The burst 
of emetic effort only brought up a few shreds of bitter 
froth, and evoked a cold sweat that made her gown stick 
to her. It was one of Margo’s gowns, and much too large 
for Carol Lynn. She kneeled by the bowl and strove until 
she was dizzy and only half-conscious. 

Margot came to the door. “I thought you were still 
asleep.” She dropped to her knees beside the girl. “Are you 
all right?” 

Carol Lynn groaned, and shook with chill. “I’m just so 
sick I could die. Oh, Margo, I want to die.” 

“Quit being a fool,” said the nurse sharply. “You’re 
shaking like a wet dog. Let’s get you to bed.” She wiped 
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Carol Lynn’s face with a damp cloth and half carried 
the girl back to bed. 

“Now, here’s a big towel. If you feel sick, use it. There 
isn’t anything on your stomach, so all you’ll do is gag.” 

The girl shook and moaned for a while; then the 
paroxysm began to subside and she went to sleep again. 
She was still asleep when Dr. Leo sat down to a quick 
dinner Margo had prepared. 

“I was in the kitchen when I heard her in the bathroom. 
She was sick but she had nothing to bring up.” 

He sighed and tasted his iced tea. “You will probably 
have to give her a shot tonight. She’ll wake up before long. 
Better have some Amytal ready. This recovery is going to 
shake her worse than that one in Chicago did.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“I was in on the trouble. You were in on it. She’ll learn 
that we had to call the police in on it. Right here at home 
where her father will learn about it. Mike will have to tell 
him she’s here.” 

“I don’t get it. Why should he?” 

Well, Harold called up and in his own peculiar way 
let Mike know she was missing. But nothing as vulgar as 
putting her name on the missing persons’ list, thank you.” 

Margo smoothed her tumbling wavy hair behind her 
ears and looked at him, her deep blue eyes soft with af¬ 
fection. “Leo, what were you, a robin’s egg in the 
buzzard’s nest?” 

“Something like that. If Mike tells Harold tonight, 

I fully expect him to come charging in at any time. Keep 
her door closed. If she shows any sign of returning to 
consciousness while her folks are here, shoot her quick.” 

Feeling certain that Carol Lynn’s parents would pay 
him a visit. Dr. Westbrooke dressed in a manner sure to 
annoy them. He did not espouse bizarre figures and cuts 
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of clothes, but he was not in the least fearful of color. 
Tonight being warm, he chose a shawl-lapel flannel jacket 
in a rich cream barely touched with chocolate. It was a 
warm live color that went well with a pair of chocolate 
brown flannel slacks. He wore a pair of beautifully pol¬ 
ished brown and white shoes with cream-colored socks 
Beneath the jacket was nothing but a tremendous chest 
sporting a shag of black hair as dense as a nutria pelt. He 
lighted an Oom Paul pipe whose bowl was as big as a 
woman’s fist, erected a brandy and soda a good ten inches 
tall, and sat in his study over a recent report on ultra¬ 
sonic brain surgery as performed on patients with Parkin¬ 
son’s syndrome. 

The phone at his elbow tinkled softly. 

He lifted the receiver. “Hello.” 

“Leopold?” 

“No, this is the yard boy,” he retorted sarcastically. 
“One moment and I shall summon the master.” 

He was silent for a moment then he heard his brother’s 
annoyed intake of breath. “Of course you’re Leopold— 
and you’re not in the least funny.” 

“Then I’ve been wrong a long time. I always considered 
myself quite a comic.” 

“I didn’t call you to discuss your sordid pursuits. What 
are you doing with Carol Lynn and why didn’t you tell 
me you had her at your place?” 

“If you want to discuss it, you may come over here. I’m 
busy and I have no inclination to yak with you over the 
phone.” He cradled the receiver with a satanic gleam in 
his eye and began to puff the Oom Paul again. 

Margo came in, crisp and professional in white. He sat 
up and glowered at her. “Don’t you have something bitchy 
and slinky? Something like that get-up you wore to Bill 
Blackmer’s party that time?” 
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She responded with a rich contralto laugh. “That party 
wound up here, remember? I took it off here and it’s been 
here ever since.” 

His eyes softened. “Sometimes I wish I was a marrying 
man. You were unbelievable that night and I was the envy 
of every stallion at the party.” 

Her look was serious. “I’ve stuck around for ten years 
hoping you’d turn into a marrying man. I know there have 
been others, but I stuck anyway.” 

“Why?” 

Her eyes were so large and damp they reminded him 
of indigo lakes. “Because I love you.” 

He turned his head away and twisted his moustache 
fiercely. “I led with my chin that time. I love you, too, 
and I think you know it. Just the same, I wish you had a 
husband, home and family. I’m still a juvenile and I’m 
afraid of legal ties.” 

Her nostrils widened and her head went up. “I know all 
that. I stick anyhow because your love is strong stuff. I 
couldn’t be satisfied with a mere man after a night with 
you. I’m not howling about my lot. I like it better than 
any life I could have without you.” 

His face was a sober study. “I’ve tried to deserve you, 
Margo. I hope I’ve partially succeeded . . . But that isn’t 
getting you into your Pocahontas suit. If I recall, you’re 
unbelievable in it. Get it on.” 

“That outrageous get-up? Oh, all right. Be back in a 
moment.” 

“Without being obvious, I hope you bug Harold’s eyes 
right out of his head.” 

She let a laugh float over her shoulder. “You always did 
like to see me make men squirm.” 

“That’s because you’ve made me squirm,” he roared after 
her. “Why shouldn’t they suffer, too?” 
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Fifteen minutes later, Margo returned. 

She wore a white buckskin costume, fantastically beaded 
and frilled. The skirt was a little too short and a little too 
tight across the hips. The jacket was short-sleeved and held 
together in the front by fancily plaited little buckskin 
fasteners with looped ends which were slipped over the 
buttons that decorated both sides of the jacket. This left 
an open space two inches across, stretched to the limit by 
her high breasts. The little open strip caught the light as 
she moved and the thick creamy bases glimmered briefly, 
surging in taut resistance against the soft skin of the 
jacket. 

Her long hair she had braided in two Indian plaits that 
fell across her shoulders halfway to her waist. Her legs 
were bare from four inches above her knees to the white 
beaded moccasins she wore. She did a pirouette which 
made the little skirt flare dangerously. 

“Come here,” he said huskily. He took her in his arms 
and held her close for a moment, then kissed her with such 
abandon that she went weak and tears started into her 
eyes. “That’s what you do to me to keep me around,” she 
said when he released her. 

He nodded soberly. “You’re some woman, Margo. 
You’re big and fine and beautifully constructed. Your legs 
are straight and strong. Your hips flare richly. Your 
waist is small and your breasts high. You . . .” 

The ringing of the door chimes interrupted him. 

“Oh, oh—company,” she said. “Maybe you’d better 
let them in. I think I’ll hide and make an entrance.” 

“Yes, do. Remember, make Harold’s eyes bug.” 

He let them in, spoke civilly if briefly, and led the way 
back to his study. 

Harold was a man of medium height, his features 
sparse and tight over small bones, his hair sandy and thin 
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and allowed to grow long on one side to be slicked inef¬ 
fectually over his bald spot. He wore a dim bluish-grey 
suit, a narrow black tie. A sliver of handkerchief emerged 
from his breast pocket. Agatha was dumpy and querulous, 
given to delivering anything she had to say with a tenor 
of complaint. She wore severely oriental glasses which 
on her round dumpling face gave her the look of a female 
who strained at being Gautama Buddha. 

Dr. Westbrooke picked up his drink, waved at chairs, 
“You will be slightly less uncomfortable if you sit. Now, 
what do you want?” 

Agatha turned pink and Harold, his rather vacuous face 
twisted with annoyance, said, thought I told you over 
the phone. Is your memory as bad as your taste in 
clothes?” 

The doctor grinned wolfishly. The conversation was 
turning his way without effort on his part. “Harold,” he 
said heavily, “if I were as undistinguished a mouse as 
you, I too would go in mourning. I remember what you 
said over the phone. Maybe it wouldn’t strain your facul¬ 
ties to repeat it so we can start at the beginning.” He 
picked up the Oom Paul and in lighting it managed to 
make it sound like a man strangling. Agatha winced and 
lifted her patrician nostrils. 

“We,” said Harold in his precise way, “didn’t come to 
be insulted, but to find out why Carol Lynn is here. She’s 
been missing and we were in agony over her disappear¬ 
ance.” 

It must have been some agony. What efforts have you 
made to find her?” 

“I called Chief Micelli . . 

This morning you called him. Did the agony become 
unbearable only this late?” 

Harold flushed faintly. “I was not aware that I was 
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expected to please you in the manner in which I inquired 
about our daughter. She’s a wayward, wicked girl, but she 
is still our daughter.” 

Dr. Westbrooke sat down and quaffed his drink heart¬ 
ily. “She’s an alcoholic and a chaser of men. She’ll bed 
down with anybody. That, in your narrow minds, con¬ 
stitutes wickedness. To me it is a sympton of a not too 
obscure malady in the genesis of which you figure 
largely.” 

The parents blanched. Agatha leaped to her feet. “I’ll 
not stay here a moment longer. I will not have you say¬ 
ing those things about . • 

“One damn moment,” he snorted so loudly that she 
flinched. “Wasn’t it you who caught her the first time? 
Wasn’t it you who made all those speeches about how on 
earth did she manage to get bom into the Westbrooke 
family?” He stood up and struck her with his fiery eyes. 

She whimpered and sat down. “Harold, are you going 
to sit there and let him say those things?” 

Harold made a weary motion with his hand. “He knows, 
Agatha. I don’t see anything gained by denying it. Suppose 
all you say is trae, Leopold, is it something to fly at full 
mast for public view? Is it something to be proud of?” 

The doctor put down his glass and walked around to 
face his brother. “You’re not much to be proud of as 
parents. Had you been, you’d have taken Carol to some 
good psychiatrist or put her in a good sanitarium for the 
cure, but no. Not you snow-white Westbrookes. She could 
go down for the last time and you’d spend your time 
pretending it wasn’t so. Well, she beat you there. Every¬ 
one in Trenton Park and probably half of Boston knows 
it. You two just stuck your head under the covers and 
hoped the nightmare would go away. It didn’t. And the 
poor kid, who also wishes to hell it would go away, bats 
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around in a mental quagmire unaided, getting nothing 
from you but censure—no love, no support, no help what¬ 
ever. You say, ‘Be good, daughter. If you don’t, then 
you’re no Westbrooke.’ ” The hot eyes burned Harold so 
sharply that he averted his head. 

“Where has she been?” he wanted to know. 

“In Chicago. She’d been thrown from a car into the 
street, dead drunk. I flew out and brought her here be¬ 
cause she didn’t have anywhere else to go.” 

Indeed,” snapped Agatha. “What about her own 
home? For your information, we mean to take her there 
at once, and you can’t stop us.” 

Dr. Westbrooke turned slowly and loomed over her like 
an avalanche threatening destruction. “She didn’t go home 
because she’s a pariah under her own roof. She never 
did anything right since the day she turned up with a 
handful of red corpuscles. It is quite a study in genetics, 
just where she got them. Maybe the same place I got 
mine. But the point is that she’s here, and she stays here 
until I say otherwise. She’s my charge, my patient. I’m go¬ 
ing to personally see to it, if any hell is raised about it, 
that Boston from Back Bay to Cape Cod will understand 
exactly what her trouble is. More than that, I will throw 
a spotlight on the attitude of parents to whom the name 
Westbrooke, although not Washington, Jefferson or Lin¬ 
coln, is more important than a sick daughter’s life.” 

Agatha got up and tottered from the room. “Going to 
the car,” she quavered as she passed from sight. 

“You offended Agatha,” said Harold. 

“Well, I . . . Oh, hello, Margo.” 

Margo came in, her curves flowing in a rhythmic 
grace that defied both description and gravity. She nodded 
at Harold and sank flexibly into a chair, the light from 
overhead casting a beam through the opening in her 
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jacket, illuminating the firm globes it could barely con¬ 
tain. Harold swallowed so sharply that the sound was 
audible. His mouth hung open and the doctor thought 
for a moment that the man’s eyes would bug out in fact. 

The doctor spun his moustache tips expertly and there 
was a fiendish glitter in his eyes. “You’re acquainted with 
Miss McMasters, of course?” 

Harold produced a sickly smile that he strove to make 
attractive. “Well, no, that is . . . no.” 

“Margo, my brother Harold.” 

She smiled so sweetly that Harold gulped. “How do 
you do?” Her voice was deep, contralto and husky. 

“My pleasure,” he said warmly. “Very nice to make 
your acquaintance. Miss McMasters.” 

He took out a cigarette and Margo poured herself erect 
and walked over to him. Her movements were slow and 
slightly exaggerated. She stopped very close to him, and 
in an attempt to pull a lighter from a small pocket in 
her skirt, she appeared to get her hand stuck and when 
she tugged at the lighter the skirt came up a dangerous 
eight inches. Harold’s eyes glued to the spectacle, a 
straight, strong thigh clad only in satiny skin. She ex¬ 
tricated the lighter, made a flame and forced his eyes up¬ 
ward by offering a light. 

He missed the first effort because though his eyes were 
moved from the lower attraction, they found twin attrac¬ 
tions above that more than offset the initial loss. He puffed 
jerkily and finally the thing was lit. 

“Er . . . thank you.” It was belated and too loud. Har¬ 
old coughed to cover his embarrassment. “Thank you,” 
he said in a more normal tone. 

Dr. Westbrooke waited. 

At last Harold recovered enough to say, “I demand that 
you let us take Carol Lynn home.” 
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The doctor looked at Harold benignly. “Suppose I did 
let her go home with you. After ten minutes she’d be 
drinking your shaving lotion or rubbing alcohol. Next 
thing, she’d be shacked up with the gardener. Then what 
would you do? Read her tracts from the Gospel Weekly?" 

Harold stood up abruptly, his mild face pale and set. 
“Leopold, you’re utterly impossible. I’m going now, but 
I warn you. This is not the last you’ll hear of this. I have 
a legal position. Perhaps you’ve forgotten that.” 

“Get the hell out of here. Up to a point, you amuse me. 
Past that, you’re a bore. Another thing, if you call 
Margo on the phone with any sort of proposition. I’ll 
come over to your house and kick you dizzy.” 

Harold turned a violent red and a burst of attractive 
but rather coarse laughter from Margo deepened it into 
magenta. He struggled with breath and speech for a mo¬ 
ment, then stuttered, “That’s one thing you can’t say 
about the rest of us. You parade your immorality with¬ 
out respect to an honored name, but we at least keep the 
name clean.” 

“You manage that, all right,” growled the big man. 
“One day when we’ve nothing better to do, we’ll examine 
the means you employ.” 

Harold straightened and strove to look formidable but 
succeeded only in looking silly. “The next communica¬ 
tion from me will be through my lawyer.” He turned to 
Margo. “It was pleasant meeting you. Miss McMasters. 
In fact, only that kept this visit from being a total loss.” 
He bowed to her and left the study. 

Westbrooke leaned back in his chair and chuckled. 
“Margo, you were perfect. You had him drooling.” 

She twisted in the chair, her knees drawn up, giving the 
doctor considerably more to appreciate than she had 
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Harold. “You know, you can be a crushing sort of bloke 
when you try.” 

He grimaced. “Just to be around another Westbrooke 
puts my blood in a boil. Did you hear that ass ask me to 
let him take her. He had no plan of action. She’d have 
run away again, to be picked up in Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Diego . . .” 

“How did she get to Chicago last time?” 

“She doesn’t know. She was taken there by someone 
but the trip was blacked out by liquor. Sooner or later 
she’ll wind up on a slab unless she’s kept under sur¬ 
veillance. Did you give her a shot?” 

“Yes. While I waited, hoping his wife would leave. 
I didn’t care too much for putting on that show while she 
was here. I set up a cot in there, too. I’m not going to 
take a chance on her waking up and sneaking off tonight.” 

He stood up and beckoned to her. “All in good time. 
Right now I have other ideas.” 

She smiled and came to him, putting her arms around 
his neck. “Of that I was fairly certain.” 

He held her close and stroked the fine contours of her 
back and flanks. 


Carol Lynn awakened and looked drowsily and fixedly 
at nothing. As on many other occasions, when waking up 
from the effects of alcohol or a hypnotic, her mind refused 
to function. The harder she tried to think, the less con¬ 
trol she had on her thoughts. 

She lay still, waiting for her brain to function. The only 
thing that would emerge as a thought was the shrinking, 
sickening awareness that she was dirt—pure dirt. A young 
girl with an honored name—dirt—filth . . . 

She squeezed her eyes shut so hard that a platoon of 
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golden lights exploded in her head and her ears roared 
in protest. 

Thoughts, half thoughts, fledgling mental nuclei, frag¬ 
ments of words, now began to rush around in a tight, 
cyclonic funnel, dashing themselves against each other in 
confusion. She floundered in bed, gripping her head with 
her hands. Moaning in the agony of a mind running 
wild and out of control. Dirt . . . filth . . . whiskey 
. . . gin . . . hell . . . men . . . She gasped and felt the 
sweat that poured from her skin in rivulets. She felt she 
was smothering, drowning in a sea of sweat floating dead, 
decaying matter, decomposing carcasses, the flotsam and 
jetsam of all humanity, the sewerage of all time floating 
in a stinking putrid flood . . . 

She sat up and gave a shrill terror-ridden scream and 
tried to run from a sitting position. The result was a 
floundering fall to the floor that shocked her with pain. 
The sheet trailing her enveloped her head and she began 
to fight it with the frantic fury of pure hysteria. Then they 
were there. The doctor and Margo, pulling the sheet from 
her, putting her back to bed by main force. The taut 
string snapped and she collapsed, shuddering and crying, 
her face sticky with the slime of sweat, her body drenched 
and jerking uncontrollably. 

“Cold needle shower,” said Dr. Westbrooke shortly. 

“Cold?” 

“You heard me . . .” 

Together they carried her to the bathroom and stripped 
the gown from her and thrust her under the shocking, 
stinging deluge of water. She screamed and fought them, 
but they held her there for a short time, then rolled her 
in a huge terry-cloth robe and bundled her back into bed 
where they covered her with a warm blanket. Her shiver- 
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ing soon stopped and her eyes opened and looked at them 
rationally. “Was I very bad?” 

“A regular hellion,” he said genially. “You got it all 
out of your system. Feel better?” 

“Yes. Fm so weak . . .” 

“You should be. I didn’t put out that much energy the 
time I swam the Channel.” 

He sat on the corner of the bed and began to talk to 
her in a slow, monotonous voice. She listened, soothed 
and relaxed, until finally at his bidding her lids began to 
droop. 

“You will sleep,” he intoned softly. “You will sleep 
. . . Can you hear me?” 

She nodded slightly. 

“And when you wake, you will not remember anything 
that happened tonight. You will not want a drink. Do you 
understand?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Now close your eyes.” 

She did as he said and slipped into a deep sleep. 

Margo, who had been a silent spectator, nodded and 
drew her robe closer. “That was good, but didn’t you 
stop a bit too soon?” 

They went to the den where he sat down and lit a ci¬ 
gar. “What do you mean?” 

“Why didn’t you suggest a blackout of yesterday?” She 
glanced at her watch. “It’s almost daylight. Why not sug¬ 
gest that men are revolting—everything that happened 
yesterday?” 

He sighed and blew a smoke ring. “Because Fm afraid 
to. We don’t know enough about hypnotism. It’s like a 
remote-control vacuum cleaner. We can operate it, but 
we never know how good a cleaning job it is doing. We 
never know what we leave and we never know what we 
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suck out.” He looked at her. “Would you want to feel 
revolted by men?” 

“No. That would be terrible.” 

“Yes, it would. I don’t want to plant worms in her 
head. I’m trying to get rid of those already there. I used 
hypnosis tonight because I’m against too much seda¬ 
tion. Sedation played its part in her confusion and that 
job of lid-flipping she performed. It’s a terrible thing not 
to be able to order your thoughts. After her breakfast, 
I’ll want some intravenous vitamins. I’ll want them every 
day for a week.” 

“Will she actually be off whiskey from your sug¬ 
gestion?” 

“Temporarily. I want her to recover her physical 
strength. She has no resistance the way she is now. She’s 
at low ebb and the craving won’t get off her back.” 







Chapter 9 


CAROL Lynn ate a moderately good breakfast and en¬ 
dured her intravenous vitamins without a whimper, earn¬ 
ing praise from Miss McMasters. 

“Can I get up now, Margo?” 

“Of course, if you want to ... Oh dear, what will you 
wear?” 

“I can make a sarong out of a big bath towel and just 
wear a bra.” 

“That’ll have to do. I’m going to call Leo about getting 
clothes. We’ve been in such a dither that we forgot about 
them.” 

Carol Lynn smiled briefly. “Your shorts and shirt, I 
suppose, got tost in the shuffle.” 

“Yes. I wrapped you in a robe when I brought you 
from that motel. I didn’t think about them.” 

Tears came to the girl’s eyes. “You and Uncle Leo have 
been so wonderful to me, and I don’t deserve it.” 

“Let us decide that. How do you feel about a drink?” 

Carol Lynn shuddered and turned pale. “Don’t even 
mention it. Just the thought makes me want to flip my 
cookies.” 

Margo smiled widely. “Let’s keep it that way.” 

Carol Lynn frowned thoughtfully. “I can’t understand 
the feeling I have now. I don’t even want to see a bottle.” 


Dr. Westbrooke spoke to his sister-in-law on the phone. 
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“I’m sending my nurse around to pick up Carol’s clothes. 
She’d appreciate it if you’d have them packed.” 

Agatha shrilled, “I wouldn’t let that woman in this 
house if she were pursued by a mob. Do I make myself 
clear?” 

“Practically transparent, my dear. These are your 
daughter’s clothes I’m asking for. She needs them to 
wear.” 

“When she comes back to her rightful home, she can 
wear them. Until then .. .” 

“She can go naked for all of you, I suppose,” he finished 
for her. 

“That seems to be her preference lately,” she said 
viciously. 

“Agatha,” he said in a rising roar. “Margo is coming 
for the clothes. If you don’t pack them, she will, and I 
just hope you try to stop her. She’ll snatch off that trans¬ 
formation you wear and beat out your brains with it.” He 
hung up with a crash, fuming and furious. 

Mike Micelli lit a rank Italian stogie and chuckled. 
“Some relatives, eh, Leo?” 

Dr. Westbrooke delivered a soul-cleansing broadside of 
the choicest oaths. 

Then he grinned. “Throw that awful thing away and 
smoke a good cigar. What’s with our whiskey salesman?” 

“I scared him white and let him go.” 

“What about the address book, et al?” 

The chief sighed. Leo, I 'could have made national 
headlines. So could a few others, including one of your 
brothers. I could have made a dozen men feel like the 
bottom of a sewer, which they’re not any more than the 
next man with an itch for a twitch. I could have broken 
up a dozen families and maybe a couple out of the bunch 
would have taken a dive from their office windows. What’d 
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that get me? A rubdown for my ego? A jewel in my 
crown?” He lifted his shoulders and palms in a shrug. 
“No, thanks. I chucked the book down a drain.” 

Dr. Westbrooke leaned back in his desk chair, his eyes 
soft with affection for his old friend. “Every time I turn 
around. I’ve got something to be proud of you for, Mike. 
You’re what all these self-styled hundred percent Amer¬ 
icans should be. You don’t bear a grudge, you don’t 
crucify someone just because you can, and you’re a self- 
sufficient man whose ego doesn’t need rubbing down. 
You’re a credit to the country, state and community.” 

MiceUi turned brick-red. “Oh, come off it. You trying 
to fix a traffic ticket or something?” 

The doctor grinned. “That reminds me. Tell your min¬ 
ions that if a Mrs. Agatha Westbrooke of Harrisburg Lane 
calls and says she’s being robbed and attacked, they 
should take their time getting out there.” 

The chief grinned back. “It’s a far piece, and I never 
let my men speed.” 


Margo, dressed in a neat nylon uniform, pressed the 
doorbell of the dull but pretentious old house. While she 
waited, she looked around at the unattractive grounds, 
and felt depressed. Finally the door opened and a colored 
butler stared at her. He was a large man, starched with 
dignity and poise. “Yes, miss?” 

“Fm Margo McMasters. I’m . . .” 

“Sorry, miss. I have orders not to admit you.” 

Margo stood straight. “I’m here to get Carol Lynn’s 
clothes. She’s at Dr. Westbrooke’s house without a stitch 
to wear. Now I’m going to tell you something. I’m com¬ 
ing in. I don’t want any trouble with you or your mistress, 
but I’m coming in.” 
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Demosthenes Normand had mastered many a diffi¬ 
cult situation in his lifetime of buttling, but he had never 
been faced by a determined woman who showed every 
intention of marching over his body if the need arose. He 
backed up a step. “Miss, you say you came to get Miss 
Carol’s clothes?” 

“Yes. And make no mistake. I’m going to get them.” 

The starch wilted somewhat. “How is little Carol?” he 
whispered softly. 

Better, we hope. Now stand aside. I’m coming in.” 

Demosthenes stood aside. He whispered conspiratorily. 
“Follow me, miss. I’ll take you to her room, then send 
Esther to pack. Esther is the maid.” 

“Won’t you get in trouble?” 

He smiled and somehow managed to look like the bass 
note of a pipe organ—Margo had to smile at the inept 
analogy as it came into her head. “I’ve been here many 
years. Part of my worth is that I’m not a bad strategist at 
times. Come this way, please.” 

Agatha appeared, however, just as they were about to 
pass through the columned living room. 

“Demosthenes!” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Did I not give explicit instructions that this woman 
was not to be admitted?” 

He shrugged. “Yes, madam, but she gave notice that 
she was coming in anyway.” 

Margo walked with hard-heeled purpose until she faced 
Agatha, who was attired in a dressing gown with half a 
pound of aluminum curlers in her hair. Margo noticed 
that even in such array the woman was not without a 
certain physical attractiveness. 

“I was sent to get your daughter’s clothes,” Margo said. 
“Would you like to try and stop me?” 
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Agatha took a couple of steps backward. She lifted a 
trembling finger to point. “This is illegal entry. Just go 
ahead and get the clothes and see if the police aren’t 
waiting for you when you come out.” 

“Make it a full squad,” said Margo shortly. 

Fifteen minutes later she came back followed by 
Demosthenes and his dusky wife, Esther, both carrying 
bags. “I shall tell the master about this insubordination, 
Demosthenes,” shrilled Agatha from the safety of the 
hall door. 

He gave another of his expressive shrugs. “Madam, she 
threatened me with bodily harm if I did not help.” 

“She,” piped Esther, who did not like her employer, 
“threatened to boil me in oil.” 

Margo laughed aloud as the cavalcade went through the 
front door and out to her car. 

Esther said, “Tell my little girl we still love her—me and 
Demosthenes. Tell her we hope she does well and that 
everything will work out.” 

“Yes,” echoed Demosthenes. “Tell her we miss her.” 
Margo drove off, and in a patrol car parked half a block 
down the street a slim young sergeant gripped the wheel. 
“Geez, what a shape,” he said to his partner. 

“Yeah, but it’s all Dr. Westbrooke’s. Don’t get your¬ 
self any ideas.” 

She passed them and smiled and Sergeant Willis waved, 
his heart picking up speed. “Well, I guess we can go see 
what the old bag wants now.” 

“Yeah. It’s safe now.” 

On the way out of the Bentley Building that afternoon. 
Dr. Westbrooke was intercepted by another brother, 
Richard. Richard was tall, slender, rather distinguished- 
looking, quiet and sparing of words. His face was on the 
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frugal side but his features, though small, were regular 
and not unpleasant 
“Good afternoon, Leo.” 

“Hi, Dick. How goes it?” 

Not too badly. Might I have a word with you?” 

Of course. I was about to stop in the Rainbow for a 
drink. We can talk there.” 

In the cool fragrant dungeon of the Rainbow, Dr. 
Westbrooke ordered a tankard of Brewster’s dark ale. 
Richard ordered a frozen Daquiri. 

He toyed with the icy drink for a moment, watching the 
doctor make deep inroads into the brew. 

“What I have to say doesn’t come easy.” 

Westbrooke put down his tankard and touched his 
moustache with a napkin. “That’s not surprising. You boys 
are so concerned with trivia that you’re always afraid 
you might not say the right thing. The fact that you told 
me to go mind my own business when I offered to try to 
help Donna shouldn’t stop you from telling me straight 
out that you have made an agonizing reappraisal of the 
matter and wish to admit it.” 

Richard paled. “That’s one—^just one—of your infuriat¬ 
ing ways. How could you possibly have known what I 
wanted to talk about?” 

The doctor sighed. “Dick, you’re as transparent as a 
drink of water. You invest me with powers of a lepre¬ 
chaun because you nurture the mistaken idea that you’re 
very deep and opaque. It was a simple piece of ratio- 
cination.” 

Richard tasted his drink and put it down. “I have 
made some belated discoveries about us as a family, Leo. 
I’m about to spew a few crushing admissions. Do you 
think you could try not to be too unkind regarding what 
I’m about to say?” 
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The doctor irritably shifted in his chair. “A psychia¬ 
trist, Dick, must be the kindest of people and the most 
tolerant.” 

Richard nodded. “I know that, now. Naturally, we all 
resented you frightfully. My soul-searching has revealed 
a large part of what that was all about. You were our 
physical superior, so we got even by electing ourselves 
your intellectual superiors. We believed you should heed 
us. You didn’t. When we got nasty, you got nasty. Re¬ 
sentment grew until it amounted, virtually, to hatred. Now 
my only child is in the grip of a habit, a fearful thing 
we simply are not equipped to handle. Last night she 
nearly died. She drank some sort of poisonous alcohol. 
We saved her life, but barely. I was wrong in talking to 
you the way I did when you offered help. I interpreted it 
as interference. Maybe some subtle attack on us as 
parents. I know now that I was wrong in my suspicions 
and we need your help. I apolopze for the past, I admit 
I was wrong, and I bitterly regret my previous attitude and 
I ask you to give us a hand.” Pale, he downed the rest 
of his "drink. Dr. Westbrooke looked at him with uncon¬ 
cealed admiration. 

“Dick, that took more guts than any of us have dis¬ 
played in a long time. I admire a man who can admit 
when he’s wrong. What can I do?” 

“Will you accept Doima as a patient?” 

Dr. Westbrooke brought his sausage-thick eyebrows to¬ 
gether. “Be glad to. I offered once, and the offer still 
stands—^but there’s a difficulty. 

“Carol Lynn?” 

“Yes. Unless I could have Donna in my house or in 
some sanitorium, I couldn’t be of much good. Treating 
alcoholics who are that far gone requires institutional care 
or such a facsimile as I have erected around Carol. I 
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have a nurse with her twenty-four hours a day, and I see 
her a great deal more than if she were an oflSce patient. 
See, office treatment would be of questionable worth to 
a depleted alcoholic whose first step must be physical 
regeneration. That requires application and some shrewd¬ 
ness.” 

“Would it help to send her to Grover’s Sanitorium 
Could you treat her there?” 

“I can and will. I’ll be delighted to do whatever I can. 
Where is she now?” 

“She’s at Mercy General.” 

“Very well. When they discharge her, bring her to my 
house for a confab. If you bundled her up and shoved her 
mto Grover’s, she might bow her neck and start manu¬ 
facturing a load of resentment, which we do not want 
In alcoholism, the patient must desire to be cured. Other¬ 
wise, we cannot help.” 

I d like to thank you, Leo. And there’s one other thing 
I think you should know. Harold, Gordy and Boone are 
coming to your house tonight with a lawyer. They’re going 
to take Carol Lynn.” 

A hellish glint hardened the piercing eyes across the 
table. “We’ll see.” 

“I’m supposed to swell the van.” 

“Go ahead. With your new outlook, you might even get 
a bang out of it.” 

Richard colored faintly. “You know, I thinlr i might 
at that.” ^ 

By the way,” said Dr. Westbrooke casually, “what’s 
the color of the suit you’re wearing?” 

Richard’s eyes widened in a manner suggesting it was 
news to him that he was even wearing a suit “Well, er, 

. . . some sort of, well, grey or black or ., 

“Who chose it for you?” 
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“Why, Adolph, of course. He’s made our clothes for 
years.” 

“Didn’t you ever want to wear something because you 
wanted to wear it, not because Adolph said it was what 
was being done? Tell you what. Go buy yourself a scarlet 
scarf, a sport shirt, stuff like that—and watch a mass 
Westbrooke swoon tonight. I dare you.” 

Richard laughed uncertainly but his eyes grew brighter. 
“By George, it does have its attractions. What are you 
wearing?” 

“I’ve just decided that I’m wearing a cream-colored 
cashmere sport jacket, an off-white sport shirt, a scarlet 
scarf and royal blue slacks. Got any two-toned shoes?” 

“Oh, no—” 

“Well, you wear something daring, and they’ll fall 
dead.” 

Richard almost giggled. “You know, I think I’ll do it. 
But regarding Carol Lynn—are you certain about your 
position, Leo?” 

“Dead certain. However, I think I’ll just document my 
ammunition. See you tonight.” 

The doctor paused long enough to call Mike Micelli and 
make a request, then he went to the parking lot and drove 
off. 



Chapter 10 


Carol Lynn met him at the door and gave him a bear 
hug. “I haven’t wanted a drink all day. I don’t understand 
it, Uncle Leo.” 

“We must give thanks for small favors. Maybe it’s the 
beginning of the end.” 

“I hope so. I’ve been simply ravenous, too. Guess what 
we’re having for dinner?” 

“Steak?” 

“No. Broiled lobster with lemon, butter, garlic sauce.” 

“Fine. By the way, the tribe is coming tonight to 
take you home.” 

He had wondered how she’d take it. She might shrink 
up and look lost and pitiful or . . . 

Her eyes flashed and she stiffened. “I’ll not go a step 
with them. They can’t make me.” 

He laughed uproariously. “Of course they can’t, but you 
know what? They’ve forgotten that you’re twenty-one.” 

Her jaw dropped, then she started laughing. “You’re 
going to roast them good, I hope.” 

“First, I’m going to be meek and mild, then I’m going 
to start roaring like a lion as soon as they think I’m 
intimidated by this shyster that Harold’s retained.” 

“Goody! I’m going to be right on hand.” 

Not long after dinner, they came and were admitted by 
Margo, who was stunning in a dress of light blue orlon 
that fitted in a manner that got her considerable atten- 
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ion. Harold started at the sight of her, and held a blush 
until he was seated in the study where chairs had been 
arranged to face the doctor’s desk. Leopold was nowhere 
to be seen, and Harold looked the question at Margo. 

*‘He’ll be in presently,” she said. 

Gordy was short, egg-bald and shallow of wind, panting 
a great deal upon exertion. Boone was not as tall as Leo¬ 
pold or Richard, but he had wide shoulders and was short- 
waisted, giving him a slightly simian look. The lawyer 
was a smooth-faced Harvard product, assured, perfectly 
attired in a sooty grey suit, appearing slightly bored by 
the whole proceeding. His face was a little too plump to 
appear formidable; his black straight hair was smoothed 
back carefully. 

Richard was wearing the most outlandish get-up the 
other brothers had ever seen on him. They kept glancing 
at him incredulously, refraining from comment only be¬ 
cause of the presence of the lawyer. He wore a cream- 
colored sport coat, and a white sport shirt from the open 
collar of which blossomed a scarf of fire-engine red. His 
trousers were acceptable except that they screeched for 
attention by contrast with the light jacket. 

Suddenly at the doorway behind the desk appeared 
Leopold and Carol. Her hair was brushed back behind 
her ears that wore scarlet button earrings. There was a 
stirring among the men, the lawyer frankly taken with the 
young eager beauty of the girl. 

The doctor gallantly helped Carol Lynn into a chair. 
He was attired in a coat of cream cashmere, white sport 
shirt, red scarf. Richard and Leopold were almost twins 
in dress. The other brothers stared and gaped. 

Carol Lynn seated comfortably, the doctor whirled and 
said, so sharply that Harold jumped, “Well, what do you 
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want?” He swept his eyes over them all. “What do any 
of you want?” 

“I want a drink,” said Richard so clearly and traitor¬ 
ously that the other three gasped and looked at him as if 
he’d lost his mind. 

“Margo, will you fix Dick a potion?” 

While Margo poured Scotch and soda, Harold spoke 
coldly. “We are here to get Carol Lynn. We are present¬ 
ing a united family front and we’ve brought a lawyer . .. 
Mr. Colfax, my brother Leopold.” 

Mr. Colfax nodded in a superior way. “I’ve heard of 
the doctor.” 

Leopold bent and peered at the lawyer with offensive 
concentration. “Colfax? Never heard of you. From New 
York?” 

“No.” Colfax colored. “I’m from Boston.” 

“Imagine—^well, it proves that the world isn’t as small 
as people are always saying. So you came to get Carol 
Lynn? Carol, what do you say to that?” 

“I say he can go peddle his eggs. I ain’t goin’ no place.” 

Harold almost fainted. Where had she picked up such 
language? Boone and Gordy shook their heads. 

“Well,” snorted the doctor in his quaking bass, “looks 
like we’re at an impasse. You say she’s going, she says she 
ain’t . . . You did say you wam’t goin’, didn’t you, 
Carol?” 

“Just as sure as your drawers got cracker crumbs in 
’em.” 

Harold flushed violently and leaped to his feet. “I’ve 
had enough of this awful argot. You will shut up this in¬ 
stant. It’s shameful. I refuse to listen to any more.” 

“Pick up your hat on your way out,” rumbled the 
doctor. 

Richard made a strangled sound which he covered by 
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putting his glass to his face. He was obviously enjoying 
himself. 

The lawyer spoke. ‘T greatly fear that my client is in 
a position where he need not leave without his daughter, 
doctor. You have no position, either moral or legal.” 

“Are you attacking my morals, sir?” roared the doc¬ 
tor. 

“No ... no, indeed. I didn’t infer that at all. But her 
father has a perfect right to take her to his home.” 

“I ain’t agoin’,” said Carol Lynn shoving her lower lip 
out petulantly. 

Boone shot her a glance. “K you were mine, I’d horse¬ 
whip you,” he said gratingly. 

The doctor laughed mirthlessly. “And if . you did, I’d 
kick you naked. Or don’t you t hink I can still do it?” 

“Leopold,” said Gordy crisply, “I’d advise that you 
don’t make any more of a scene than is necessary. Harold 
is within his rights. He can get a court order.” 

“On what grounds?” asked the doctor silkily. 

Snapped the lawyer, “Unless you cease this farcical 
resistance at once, I shall be forced to advise my client 
to . . .” 

Harold broke in, red with rage. “If I were you, I’d not 
become so blasted indignant over morals. I could tell a 
few things on you, brother of mine. You haven’t even the 
decency to hide your trail.” 

“I ask you again,” said the lawyer, his forehead slightly 
dewed, “to cease this circus and let us have the girl.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the doctor, “let me tell you of a 
woman who lives in Winery Borough. A really lovely 
woman, tall, slender, with the right things in the right 
places. Her name is Veralynn Connister. Shall I con¬ 
tinue, Harold?” 
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Harold paled to the shade of death. Gordy and Boone 
looked at him hard. Boone even grinned. 

“Boone, since this amuses you, I’ll mention some per¬ 
sons you know. Alice, Hilda and Martha ... all of whom 
have worked at the Big Wheel, a hamburger emporium 
that features tasty carhops in abbreviated skirts and tight- 
fitting tunics.” 

It was Boone’s turn to look ghastly. His hands trembled 
and beat his knees. 

“And for you, Gordy . . . Has Fifi taken it back to San 
Francisco to her thirsting peeler devotees or does she still 
occupy the apartment in the Vermont Arms?” 

It must have taken a full minute for the visiting brothers 
to recover. Richard, thinking he was next, fortified himself 
with a drink and braced. Nothing happened until finally 
Harold said in a strangled voice, “You left out Richard.” 

“If I did, I had a reason. It might be that Richard is 
what you three have been pretending to be.” 

“There just must be some mistake,” Carol said hotly. 
“Not my father and uncles. It couldn’t be. Uncle Leo, is 
Veralynn that torch singer at Qub Plantation?” 

“The same, my dear. Ask your father.” 

“Is she. Dad?” 

Harold made choking sounds but none of them could 
have been interpreted. 

The lawyer came to his feet, trembling. “I don’t see 
what this airing of family laundry has to do with the 
case. Is this your last word on the matter? I warn you I’ll 
come back with a court order and the sheriff.” 

“Maybe you’d better take a look at this.” The doctor 
handed Colfax a piece of stiff paper. 

The lawyer looked at it and smiled nastily. “I’ve never 
denied that she was bom. This is only a birth certificate.” 
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“That’s right. Just a birth certificate. You went to 
Harvard, I take it?” 

“I had the privilege.** 

“Yes. How did you get in when you can’t work third- 
grade arithmetic?” 

Q>lfax darted another glance at the paper, did a 
lightning calculation in his mind and went grey. “Oh, 
dear,” he mumbled distractedly. “Oh, dear me.” 

Carol Lynn inelegantly said, “I’m twenty-one now, so 
you all might as well scram.” 

The lawyer whirled furiously on Harold. “Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

Harold plucked his lower lip with shaking fingers. “I 
forgot her birthday.” 

Gordy got to his feet unsteadily. “I dunk,” he said in 
a mild apologetic voice, “that we’d better go.” 

The lawyer, acutely embarrassed, turned and said, “Dr. 
Westbrooke, I apologize for my part in this. It never 
entered my mind that the man didn’t know his own 
daughter’s age.” 

“Forget it,” said the doctor grandly. 

At the doorway, Harold turned. “Richard, come along.” 

Richard, his face almost purple from suppressed laugh¬ 
ter, shook his head. “I think not. I’m staying for another 
drink. I’ll take a taxi home.” 

Carol Lynn sat taut and straight in her chair. “Uncle 
Leo, I thmk I’ll go to bed. I don’t feel well.” 

“All right. Margo, ^ve her a sleeping tablet.” 

“No. I want to think a while. If I need one. I’ll take 
it later.” 

“You didn’t want a drink with all this liquor about?” 

“No, sir. That’s strange. I still don’t want one.” 

“That’s fine. Now run along.” 
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Richard looked at her disappearing figure. “Gad, Leo, 
how on earth do you do it?” 

The doctor shook his head. “Don’t let it make you think 
I’m a magician. She’s under post-hypnotic suggestion now. 
It will wear off and it can’t be used interminably because 
in itself it is not a cure. I did it so she’d catch up 
physically.” 

“Do you think you could do that to Donna?” 

“I think so, if she will accept suggestion.’^ 

“Then it would help a great deal if you’d go out to 
Mercy soon and try it. She isn’t eating. I think she ac¬ 
tually wants to die.” 

“I’ll go tomorrow.” 

“Well, thanks a million for everything including the en¬ 
tertainment. There’s one question ... no, two. Where did 
you get that birth certificate?” 

“Mike got it and sent it around by a deputy.” 

“Why didn’t you include me in that round-up of sins?” 

The doctor grinned widely. “Why, fella, you’re one of 
us now. We protect our own, you know. I understand 
the Purple Parrot has a new import from Cuba. Lolita, I 
think her name is. Better look in on it.” 

Richard flushed. “I already have. She’s everything the 
ad says.” 

“Good hunting. Night, Dick.” 



Chapter 11 


JOHN Hugh Parsons Wycliffe the Sixth returned to the 
world in a dismembered sort of fashion as he was being 
wheeled down white corridors to his room from surgery. 
Dazedly he braced against slight stomach pains appar¬ 
ently provoked by the tiny vibrations of the wheeled 
stretcher. 

Orderlies eased him gently into bed and a nurse came 
in, rustling starchily. “Well,” she said with professional 
cheer, “how’re we feeling?” 

John Hugh said, or thought he said, “I feel like hell,” 
but it didn’t sound much like it. His tongue was dry and 
thick and his mind had a tendency to whirl about and reel 
away from thought. 

“You’ll be fine soon.” 

“What happened? Why am I here?” 

“It seems you had an ulcer and it perforated on you. 
I seem to remember hearing that you took a long dive 
down a flight of steps. Maybe you were trying to fly.” 

He was silent as she bustled about making his bed 
smooth and comfortable. 

During his silence, Milly came in, followed by his 
father. 

They said polite things with false heartiness and man¬ 
aged to be annoying to the patient. He remained in close- 
jawed silence until finally John Hugh the Fifth said, 
“Well, I’ll be tagging along. I’m sure you don’t feel like 
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talking now. I’ll see you tomorrow. Aunt Lavender is on 
her way back from Cape Cod.” 

“Why?” asked John Hugh bluntly. 

His father blinked and cleared his throat. “She would 
never have forgiven me if I hadn’t called her.” 

John Hugh lapsed into silence again and the elder 
Wycliffe, after a moment’s frowning hesitation, went 
through the door and closed it behind him. 

Milly brought a chair close to the bed and sat leaning 
over him. “You really don’t feel like talking? I’ll go if 
you’d rather.” 

“You’d better,” he said, carefully focusing his thoughts. 
“But not before I thank you ... You are the one who 
came to my rescue, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. I was frightened out of my wits. John Hugh, 
why did you do it?” 

“I understand,” he said, “that the rupturing of an ulcer 
is a spontaneous thing. It doesn’t require volition.” 

“I don’t mean that. I mean getting so drunk. You 
weren’t like that when we were together. I mean the night 
you took me to dinner.” 

He sighed. “I don’t feel up to talking about it. Do you 
mind?” 

“Of course not.” She stood and looked down at him. 
“I’ll be back when you’re feeling better. There are a few 
things we have to talk over.” 

“Such as?” 

“I’m not complaining, mind you. That night with you 
was wonderful, but . . .” She shrugged. “I didn’t realize 
it until I woke up. Your leaving made me start thinking. 
Why did you do it? Why didn’t you feel about the night 
just as I did?” Tears came to her eyes. “I felt so close 
to you. It was such a tender, wonderful thing. I wouldn’t 
have run away. You couldn’t have chased me away. Then 
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I remembered some things Fd been in too rosy a state of 
mind to realize at the time. I gave everything I had, John 
Hugh. You gave only a part. K I sound vague, Fm sorry, 
but that’s what I felt. I still feel it. I don’t know what I 
did wrong. What . . 

“Stop it,” he said and winced from an electric twinge 
of pain. “I know what you’re trying to say and Fm just 
as sorry as I can be. It was nothing that you did wrong. 
It’s me. I guess it’s all tied up with this ulcer. I got worms 
in my head. Now will you please go?” 

“Of course. Good night. I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

He lay and watched the ceiling for a long time after she 
had left, discovering miniscule flaws in the plaster. Finally 
the girl invaded his thoughts; all of a sudden he wanted 
her with a force that shook him. He groaned audibly just 
as the nurse came in. 

“Oh, dear,” she commiserated, “are we having pains?” 

“No,” he assured her. “It was a different pain entirely.” 

“Ah,” she said archly. “That sweet girl who came in 
after we had you in bed.” 

“You’re warm, but not hot.” 

She took a loaded hypo from a tray, brushed his left 
shoulder briskly with alcohol and slipped the needle 
expertly under his skin. “Now, that’ll help you sleep.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Three-forty. You’ll sleep until the middle of the 
morning.” 

“Was I in bad shape?” 

She laughed. “Everyone with a perforated ulcer is in 
bad shape. Twenty years ago, you’d have been in a lot 
worse shape. We don’t lose many any more since the 
antibiotics came into use.” 

He went to sleep promptly and when he woke the next 
day he felt considerably better and even ate a little, such 
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as it was. Dr. Pentecost, the surgeon who had operated 
on him, came in and smiled down at him. “Lucky you,” 
he said after he had introduced himself. “I have to go 
on periodic bouts of diet three or four times a year to 
keep my ulcer under control. Last night I threw yours 
into the can. As soon as you’re healed, you have it made.” 

“What about the next one?” 

The doctor shrugged. “We never know about that. 
Maybe you’ll never have another. Then again you might 
be back in here some day. Now that you know you have 
the tendency you’ll have to recognize the symptoms and 
take the steps to prevent a perforation. You’d never 
received treatment for ulcers, had you?” 

“No. I’d had all sorts of indigestion, bloat and what 
not, but until a few weeks ago, no active pain.” 

“It happens.” The doctor sat down. “I might be exceed¬ 
ing myself telling you this, but I think you might be 
interested in hearing what I believe about ulcers.” 

“I certainly would.” 

“I think that a great many, if not all ulcers, have their 
beginning in a man’s mind. I’m not suggesting that you 
have a loose screw, but I know in my own case that as 
long as I use a knife on other people. I’m likely to be 
deviled with my stomach. My psychiatrist suggested that 
constant tension was probably my trouble. Of course, 
many surgeons are better endowed nervously and don’t 
feel the tension or react to it like I do.” 

John Hugh frowned meditatively. “I guess you and I 
are lucky. We know fairly well what our trouble is. There 
are too many who never know and maybe never find out.” 

“That’s certainly true. You say you know what your 
trouble is?” 

“It’s a combination of things. One, despising my job. 
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Two, despising the everlasting efforts of people to pour 
me into a mold of their aproval.” 

“I know what you mean.” 

*‘But the big one is number three. Last, but in this case, 
most.” He told the surgeon of the great day in his life. 
Of the girl and the impact she had made. Of the gnawing 
agony of not knowing her. Not even her name. Not even 
where she lived. Of the hate she must have for him after 
his cowardly retreat. 

Dr. Pentecost listened intently, nodding from time to 
time. When John Hugh had finished, the doctor sighed 
and stood up. “I’m no psychiatrist, Wycliffe, but I can 
see that this woman has become rather an obsession which, 
it seems to me, is more likely to get worse than better. 
To begin with, you are compounding your initial coward¬ 
ice, if that’s what it was, by reading things into her mind 
which she might or might not actually feel. You’re trying 
to make it that she looked at your flight as you yourself 
would have under like circumstances. It could well be 
that you’re dead wrong about her. After all, you were in 
a strange house with a strange girl in a hell of a predica¬ 
ment. You panicked just as many a more mature man 
would in your place. I’d probably have taken a flyer out 
of the window without my clothes and without looking 
to see if the sash was up. If what you did was cow¬ 
ardice, then there are precious few brave men in the 
world. Outraged parenthood is a terrible thing to face 
and for a lad still in his teens to calmly sit there and 
await threatened developments, one of which might have 
been a load of shot in the liver, is just asking too much. 
Now—think over what I’ve said.” He looked at his watch. 
“I have loads of other patients. I’U look in on you 
tomorrow.” 

John Hugh was wildly excited when the doctor left. 
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Could she have forgiven him after all? Had he painted 
too dark a picture of everything? A sickening lump of 
lead sat heavily in his stomach. What had happened to 
her? Maybe she had married someone. He felt so ill that 
he was moved to call the nurse and was forced into a 
bitter chuckle at the thought. What could the nurse do 
for something like this? Later in the day he ate a little 
more ulcer food and drank some milk. The nurse urged 
him to sit up on the side of the bed. 

“Won’t I tear something?” he asked anxiously. 

“No. We get them moving before they stop bleeding 
now. Tomorrow you’ll stagger to the bathroom and brush 
your teeth. Next day you’ll be moving around pretty well 
and the day after, they’ll probably let you go home. Bet 
you’d like that.” 

“Not necessarily. My Aunt Lavender will probably run 
me nuts, hovering and fluttering.” 

He was having his supper of junket, milk and baby 
food when an old admirer called. Mike Micelli came in 
and grunted into a chair. “Heard you ate a hole in your¬ 
self, son.’^ 

John Hugh had a tremendous liking for Micelli because 
the big man had always followed football in general and 
John Hugh’s career in particular. He had elected himself 
a sort of godfather to the boy and such times as he had 
gone hunting and fishing it had been with Mike Micelli, 
who had a camp in the Maine woods and was a great 
sportsman. 

John Hugh grinned. “I sure did, Mr. Mike. I hear your 
boys rescued me.” 

“Yeah. Them and a Miss Milly Berry. First time I knew 
anything about you and ulcers. You always was such a 
hell-for-leather toughie.” 

“Well, I wasn’t as tough as I seemed.” 
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Micelli lit a black cigar. “Son, what was it that drove 
you so hard?” 

“A woman, Mr. Mike.” 

For the second time that day he told the story. When 
he was through, the chief nodded slowly. “You say you 
mentioned all this to your surgeon here. What was his 
reaction?” 

The boy, glad to get things off his chest, reported at 
length. 

Chief Micelli had been listening intently. “I agree with 
Dr. Pentecost,” he said. “You goofed when you started 
thinking for her. He was right again when he said you 
weren’t a coward for running. Hell, I’d have run through 
a wall. At least you went out the front door.” 

“He suggested a psychiatrist.” 

“He was dead right, and I’ll go a step further. I’ll name 
him. The best danm psychiatrist in the country for my 
money and no witch hunter, either. He’s a medical man 
with all his marbles. He was in general practice a long 
time before he took up psychiatry. Mention Freud to him 
and he breaks out in hives.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Leopold Westbrooke.” 

“Oh—that guy!” John Hugh raised himself gingerly. 
“Man, what I haven’t heard about him. He’s the black 
sheep of his family.” 

Micelli said, “He’s the only one of the family I’d give 
the time of day.” 

John Hugh grinned. “Maybe I’ll go see him, just for 
the hell of it. It must be an experience to talk to him.” 

“It will be for you. Well, boy. I’ll get along. Hope you 
come out of it all right.” 

“They tell me I’ll lick this attack, but they don’t promise 
I won’t get another one.” 
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“They can’t and you probably will”—^his dark eyes 
found John Hugh’s and held hard—“unless you find the 
girl.” 

“Suppose I find her married?” asked the other, his voice 
tight. 

“Let’s hope not,” replied the chief, and departed. 

John Hugh, remaining in the hospital, had a foretaste 
of what it would be like to go home. His aunt almost 
lived in his room and made things uncomfortable for 
everyone. 

For three days he bore her smothering solicitude as 
well as he could, but on the fourth day he announced his 
intention of recuperating at a certain lake near Leominster. 

“I’m against it,” she snapped sourly. She was only fifty 
but she looked ten years older. Her hair was done in a 
tight grey tiara; plaited, then wound about her head. Her 
spare body was encased in severely tailored brown. 
“Insects, damp night air. What’s wrong with your own 
home?” 

He looked at her hard. “Aunt Lavender, I’m not a 
child any more.” 

“That’s debatable,” she retorted. “Your father tells me 
you don’t like the importing business.” 

“That’s exactly right. I don’t like it and I won’t stay 
in it.” 

“What will you do?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“You’re the last of the line. Northeast has always been 
run by a Wycliffe.” 

“They must have been a dull collection,” he said 
coarsely. “I don’t propose to spend the rest of my life 
keeping up the Journal.” 

She cast him a withering glance and walked out of 
the room. 
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John Hugh slept well the night before his discharge. 
Next morning, emer^g into the world, he felt delight¬ 
fully slothful and indolent—^not in the least desiring the 
hurry and scurry, the frenetic pace set by young men of 
the marts in their efforts to pull ahead of older men 
thought to be slowing down. He stuffed his dunnage into 
his car and left Trenton Park behind him. 

Lake Henry Clay, his destination, had been formed 
by one of nature’s pranks. An avalanche skidding down¬ 
ward from Balder Mountain had effectively dammed 
a valley river, forming a body of water some eleven miles 
long and four wide with a fancifully irregular shoreline. 
All of the shore property had been acquired by the 
ancestors of Miss Margaret Lemming. She had clung to 
this land, refusing fabulous sums offered by realtors pant¬ 
ing to make a lush development of it. She not only 
refused to sell; she refused to lease to any of the in¬ 
numerable sharpies who wanted to build cheap camps 
and make a quick dollar. Miss Lemming had peculiar 
ideas about the sanctity of God’s handiwork and the only 
person who had ever induced her to allow any tinkering 
with her property was Jefferson Wordsworth Berry, also 
a scion of an old family, but one which had enjoyed its 
wealth to the full, and therefore had left him little 
of it. 

Jefferson Berry worked hard enougih to keep his seven 
cabins, carefully and stoutly constructed of natural stone, 
in good order and paying off. Cabin and boat rentals, and 
the fractious income from the clubhouse which served 
meals and drinks, managed to keep him and his plump 
happy wife, Louise, in comfort if not luxury. Jefferson 
had long dreamed of what he could do with the lake if it 
were exclusively his—and if some kind fairy would lend 
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him twenty or thirty thousand dollars, preferable thirty 
because then he could afford motors for his skiffs. 

The dream came to a catastrophic conclusion one after¬ 
noon, four days after Miss Margaret Le mmin g had been 
taken to her ancestors, and three days before John Hugh 
emerged from the hospital. 

Jefferson and Louise had been crushed because they 
had liked and admired the waspish old woman who thought 
that no one on earth but the Berrys had quite the sensitivity 
to commercialize her property. She had liked them and 
they her. Her death left them in a purple pall of des- 
pondance. They knew of no heirs but were sure that there 
must be some and Jefferson had no illusions. He would 
be thrown off the place in favor of one of those high- 
power real estate operators. Or maybe the whole place 
would be thrown on the market. That would put him and 
Louise on the road to the poorhouse because Jefferson 
couldn’t have bought one small pine-clad peninsula of 
the estate. 

After the modest funeral, he and Louise sat on the 
club verandah, facing the lake that glittered in a westering 
sun, each respectful of the other’s thoughts, knowing well 
what they were. 

Abel Parker, the fat and jolly lawyer from Malden, 
arrived and stirred them out of their reverie. He spoke 
for ten minutes in inanities, then stunned them by handing 
them a deed to the place. He congratulated them, stated 
that there were no heirs to interfere, presented proof of 
a foiur-thousand-dollar cash legacy and left them to face 
the skittering beams of the sun on the lake again. For a 
long time Jefferson fingered the deed, numbly, reading 
the legal terminology over and over. 

Louise sighed and giggled like a school girl. “Now we 
can get some good used refrigerators for the cabins.” 
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“Yes,” said Jefferson foggily. “That’s right!” 

“Well, I’m serving ham, squab and roast duck for 
dinner,”’ said Louise, getting up and smoothing out her 
neat lavender cotton dress. “I guess I’d better be seeing 
to it.” 

“Yes . . Jefferson still had not recovered. 


John Hugh, after leisurely detoured approaches, finally 
reached the lake. He registered for a cabin that occupied 
a peninsula projecting into the lake some three hundred 
yards. It was less than forty yards wide, but thickly 
wooded, and it afforded considerable privacy. 

Remembering the wonderful dinner he and Jefferson’s 
niece, Milly, had eaten—years ago, it seemed—he ordered 
squab, fluffed potatoes and buttered broccoli. He was just 
finishing when Milly walked in and sat down at his table 
in a manner that amounted to accusation. “Running away 
without me?” 

His dinner, which up till then had been resting happily 
on his stomach, began to do a dance. He stopped midway 
through an excellent rice pudding. “No. Not the way you 
put it. I didn’t think I should impose on you further. 
You’ve been swell, Milly, and I . . .” He shrugged. “I 
told you I had a head full of worms.” 

“This is a good place for worms,” she said lightly. 
“We can go fishing.” 

She was dressed in a sort of slinky yellow frock that 
complimented her warm brown eyes and sang a veritable 
psahn to her body. 

“Why did you come?” asked John Hu^. 

“No one seemed to know where you were. I took a 
chance that you might have run here. Shall I go back to 
Trenton Park?” 
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“I think it would be best,” he said carefully. 

“I thought you’d think so.” She got up and looked 
down at him through soft, enigmatic eyes. “I’ll spend 
the night with Aunt Louise and I’ll do some thinVing 
about us.” 

She left him and with her departure he knew that 
nothing had changed. His body was slimy with cold sweat. 
His hands were damp and trembling. He realized that she 
affected him deeply but that she should throw him into 
such a state was not right—not normal. He didn’t dare 
drink so soon after the operation, yet he dared not face 
Milly again without a few strengthening nips. 

After dinner he sat on the porch of his cabin and 
smoked in a deliberate way, trying to force his nerves 
back into placidity. Later, while John H ugh lay in his 
comfortable bed, Milly was picking her way to his cabin. 

He had not locked the door so she entered unimpeded. 
She snapped on a little lamp that stood on the bureau and 
stood looking at him, her eyes drowsily slitted, her coat 
open, and the resultant revelation sending a swift appre¬ 
ciative cramp through the region of his heart. She was 
neon in a heavy mist, her body striking through the hay^. 
of fabric that clothed her—a whispy nightgown. 

“I decided against spending the night with Aunt 
Louise,” she said throatily. 

She moved toward the bed and placed a knee on the 
mattress. It drew his eyes like a magnet—^the rounded 
limb flexed easily at the joint, the sculptured marble- 
smooth shaft of the thigh. She stayed in the pose for a 
moment, looking down at him. “John, don’t you want 
me?” 

“Yes,” he said huskily and drew her into a fevered em¬ 
brace. She was warm and quiescent against him, and her 
lips were ravenous against his mouth, searching for a 
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sweetness she desired mightily. The cloudlike garments 
skidded and slipped easily and she became a silken god¬ 
dess as smooth as custard with all the fire and begging 
eagerness that were hers. 

Waves lapped lazily against the shoreline, murmuring 
their ageless lines, repeating the liquid litany that con¬ 
stantly varied, never changed. 

Milly lay in twisted relaxation, her respiration calm 
after its recent frenzy, her body cool after its passionate 
heat. She was refreshed, released, rejuvenated—and yet, 
disturbed. 

His face was turned toward the wall. 

“There’s something evil about this, John Hugh.” 

He was withdrawn, sated. “What do you mean?” 

“I so wanted this night to be something beautiful and— 
oh, not holy, but fine and wonderful. It isn’t. A few min¬ 
utes ago you were my world, my universe. But what was 
I to you? I don’t know,” she said brokenly. “Something 
gets in the way. It’s got to be more than a blaze of 
animal desire. I can’t have it that way. You’re nice, you’re 
gentle, you’re wonderful—^but—” 

She cried hard for a few moments and John Hugh 
seemed to die slowly. He knew exactly what she meant in 
spite of her choked incoherence. 

“I didn’t want you to come, MiUy,” he said tiredly. “I 
know what you mean. You feel sordid rather than up¬ 
lifted. You feel soiled instead of cleansed—as you ex¬ 
pected to feel.” 

She sat up and looked at him through enormous wet 
eyes. She leaned over and kissed him softly, her warm 
satiny breasts caressing his chest. “Yes. You do imder- 
stand and I ache because of it. Where is the thing we 
should have, but don’t?” 
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He shook his head, his body and mind a great red boil 
of pain. 

She slipped into her coat and stood watching him for 
a moment, her shoulders slack with despair. Then she 
turned and slowly walked from the cabin. 







Chapter 12 


DR. Westbrooke relaxed in his swivel chair and leaned 
back. “One more adolescent thinking he’s mature enough 
to marry a girl fifteen, and I’ll chuck the whole thing. 
Imagine the wet-eared little bastard. Sixteen years old— 
wanting to get married.” 

Margo came in and handed him a tall highball. “Relax. 
You fixed everything fine.” 

“Sure, but suppose I hadn’t discovered that they’d been 
stealing forbidden fruit for two years . . .” He snorted 
loudly. “Ah, well. How’s Carol Lynn today?” 

“Well enough to be left alone without fear.” 

“You sure?” 

“No. I’m never that sure.” 

“Just as weU. I’d like to stop the constant surveillance 
as much as I dare. I wouldn’t have called you, but Mary 
is ill today and I had to have help.” 

“I was glad. I think she’s getting a little restive, how¬ 
ever.” 

“Restive?” 

“Leo, that child doesn’t have any life cooped up in that 
house, going to a movie once in a while, reading too much. 
She should be with young people where there’s gaiety, fun, 
laughter.” 

“That’s certainly true, but I’m afraid she’ll have to get 
a lot better before we can do anything about that.” 

“One thing is certain, she’s rounding out, eating wonder- 
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fully, and is certainly over the depletion stage. She 
sparkles! Woman that I am, I envy her that ripe, un¬ 
believable loveliness that she has so much of. That girl 
is sex walking. I always thought women like her never 
really enjoyed sex play, but I could be wrong.” 

“Sure,” he rumbled. “Look at Margo.” 

She showed even white teeth. “I am the exception.” 


Carol Lynn, indeed, was emphatically bored. More than 
that, she could feel the newly acquired revulsion for drink 
slipping away, causing her to panic. Margo and the doctor 
now trusted her, counted on her. She couldn’t let them 
down . . . 

The doorbell rang and she glanced at herself in the 
mirror. She was dressed in the usual shorts and white 
T-shirt. Her unsupported breasts leaned provocatively 
against the thin material. If it were a man, she’d talk to 
him through a crack in the door. A swift deluge of desire 
ripped through her loins. She ignored it harshly and went 
to the door, opening the little Judas window to see who 
it was. A woman. “Yes?” 

“I’m Lolita Richter,” said the visitor, in a mellow fluid 
voice. “I represent Lawndale Mills. We specialize in 
custom-designed and tailored lingerie. Might I show you 
my line?” 

Carol L5mn was relieved. She wanted someone to talk 
to and she had the normal female weakness for exciting 
underthings. “Oh, do come in.” 

She opened the door wide and Miss Richter walked in, 
smoothly dressed in an excitingly tailored suit. She was 
almost the same size as Carol Lynn, maybe a little more 
lustily constructed, her waist small and neat, her hips flar- 
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ing richly below and her luxuriant breasts pouting excit¬ 
ingly above. 

Miss Richter glanced at the girl’s body and shook her 
head slightly. “I can see that showing you our founda¬ 
tion garments would be an insult. My dear, you are very 
beautiful.” 

Carol Lynn blushed becomingly. “Thank you.” 

“However, we do have some things I think you’d like 
. . . Would you mind disrobing for me? In that way I 
can give you an expert opinion.” 

“No. I don’t mind. Shall we go to my room?” 

Carol Lynn showed the way, acutely annoyed that some¬ 
thing about the woman excited her. 

She undressed and stood blushing while the woman ex¬ 
amined her closely. There was a curious avidity about 
the examination which excited Carol Lyrm even more. 

“You’re unbelievable,” said Miss Richter, straightening 
up, her blue eyes glowing hotly. “What I suggest for you 
is a bra we make of a material quite fragile-looking but 
very strong. We take a moulage of your breasts and make 
the garment to fit to a hair’s breadth. By this technique 
we can give you something ridiculously sheer and ravish¬ 
ing.” She smiled. “Just to wear one is exciting. We also 
make very sheer panties to your exact measurement. You 
don’t wear girdles, do you?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“I have to.” She sighed. “It’s ^Is like you who make 
me resent myself. Shall I make a form of your breasts?” 

“Yes.” 

The material was moist and cool and she sat in a fever 
of excitement while the woman deftly covered her breasts 
with the soft pink waxy stuff. It was some time before 
Carol Lynn realized that the woman was managing to 
get in some subtle caresses during the process of mak- 
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ing the impressions. The girl’s excitement mounted until 
she was almost in a frenzy. She couldn’t be still and every 
touch of the cool expert fingers was like a charge of 
electricity. Meanwhile, the desire for a drink mounted 
until it rivaled the raving demand that sent heated darts 
of sheer bodily hunger through her. Finally, the material 
hardened enough and Miss Richter peeled it carefully 
away. The sensation was imbearable. Carol Lynn moaned 
and crumpled forward, catching herself on the back of a 
chair. 

“Is something wrong?” asked the cooing voice. 

The girl straightened up with a fierce expenditure of 
will. “No. Just a little dizzy.” 

The blue eyes had missed nothing and they caressed 
the girl’s soft roundness hotly. “I wish I could show you 
some of my treasures,” she said, packing the moulages in 
waxed paper. “Naturally, my company, knowing that 
women love to boast, has loaded me with the very best 
they make.” She eyed the girl again. “You know, we’re 
almost the same size. Maybe you could try some of my 
things on and get an idea. Then you’d know better what 
to buy.” 

Carol Lynn could scarcely control her breathing. “I’d 
like that. Where do you live?” 

“In Revere. I have my car. Would you care to visit 
my apartment? I’d be glad to take the time—because 
maybe it would mean a good sale.” 

She nodded eagerly. “Yes, I’ll go. Wait just a minute 
while I shower and dress.’^ 

Carol Lynn could remember little of the ride to Revere, 
her mind was in such a state of agitation. The desire for 
a drink mounted steadily and when they pulled up before 
the huge brick apartment house, she was in a near 
frenzy. 
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As they walked down the corridor from the elevator, 
Miss Richter took one of her hands and held it with soft 
suggestive gentleness, sending rocketing charges of hot 
blood roaring through Carol Lynn’s veins. 

The apartment was beautifully decorated in silver and 
blue with complimenting couches and chairs. The ^1 sat 
in one, suddenly weak, trembling, wondering . . . What 
was it about this woman that disturbed her so? There was 
no essential difference in her feelings now and when the 
uncontrollable passion for a man asserted itself. 

“Could I have a drink?” she said weakly. “I’m a little 
out of sorts or something.” 

“Of course, dear. What shall it be? Scotch?” 

“Anything at all,” she said, almost strangling, trying 
not to appear avid. 

The blue eyes swept over her appraisingly again and 
their owner went into the kitchen. She must have detoured 
through the bedroom because when she returned she 
wore a housecoat which she had not closed in front. Her 
full mature richness was there for Carol Lynn to see and 
though her hips were full and generous and her breasts 
mature and deep with a slight half-circle of sag at their 
bases, she was undeniably a beautiful woman. She handed 
Carol Lynn a drink, a double Scotch with only a little 
splash. She sat in a nearby couch and watched casually 
as the girl drained the glass with two swift gulps. 

“Another?” 

“Please.” 

It went the way of the first one and Carol Lynn began 
to feel exultant. The powerful urges that had made a play¬ 
thing of her body for the last hour reasserted themselves. 
She got up and slipped onto the couch beside Miss 
Richter. 
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The blue eyes watched. “Why don’t you go choose a 
robe from my closet and get comfortable?” 

“Thanks, I think I will. Will you fix me another drink?” 

Carol Lynn found a delightful creation of sheer nylon 
tricot with a fitted waist and through it she shone sur¬ 
passingly lovely like the maid in the mist. She shuddered 
as a cramp of anticipation ripped her. 

Panting, her cheeks crimson from the drinks and a 
blush, she returned and sat again, taking the drink from 
Miss Richter. A thigh skidded from the frail translucent 
covering and the woman’s right hand went out and 
touched it, warm and soft. “Absolutely fabulous,” she 
intoned huskily. 

The girl skidded it further, desire shoving her close to 
the edge of the precipice. “Thank you.” She drank and her 
head began to ring out jangly sounds that seemed attuned 
to the explosive bum that felt so wonderful in her 
stomach. 

An arm reached for her, an invitation to an embrace, 
and she went into it with a hysterical note sounding in 
her throat. A note of rabid hunger driven past all caring, 
past all resistance. Lips touched hers and the same soft 
expert hands she had experienced at the doctor’s house 
began their warm, insistent search like blind mice scurry¬ 
ing to and fro. 

Three doubles later and Carol Lynn began to feel the 
deadly creeping lethergy and stupor that always came 
on with her drinking. The lips came too, and the hands 
caressed her and the hell of desire crept slowly to a stage 
of fulmination and finally was the orgiastic visit into a 
viscid whirlpool of sensuality so potent she felt that her 
muscles were being tom and her bones broken. Finally 
she lay supine and wept while the older woman did as she 
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pleased, budding tier upon tier of frightening reaction 
upon the girl until she was a mass of writhing nerves . . . 


It was late that afternoon before Miss Richter, flayed 
and surfeited as never before in her life, realized that she 
had a problem on her hands. The girl had passed out cold 
and Miss Richter became as scared as she had ever been. 
She was a woman of action, so without fanfare or more 
ado, she dressed Carol Lynn with exceeding care, phoned 
a friend who lived in the building and together the two 
women sleep-walked the limp-legged girl to the car. 

Miss Richter grimaced. “Thank you, darling. This child 
couldn’t handle her drinks.” 

The other woman chuckled. “So I gathered.” 

Dr. Westbrooke and Margo were at home, in a con¬ 
dition of despair, waiting for word from Chief Micelli. 
They had called upon him to locate Carol but so far he 
had made no progress. 

The doorbell rang and Margo went to answer it, re¬ 
turning with a well-dressed and handsome woman whose 
face was tightly controlled. “You’re Dr. Westbrooke?” 

“I am.” 

“I’m Lolita Richter. Fm a saleswoman. Today I came 
here to see your niece. She was interested in some things 
I had to sell and I took her to my apartment in Revere to 
look at my full line. Unfortunately, she doesn’t seem to be 
able to handle her drinks. I have her in my car outside.” 

When Carol Lynn had been safely tucked into her bed. 
Dr. Westbrooke sat at his desk and looked at Miss 
Richter, his eyes somber and a little sad. “Miss Richter, 
it is fortunate that two things are true. That I’m a psy¬ 
chiatrist by profession, and that you are a peculiarly 
honest person. Those things are what now save you from 
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as bloody a crucifixion as I could devise and I blush not 
to tell you that in my time I have concocted some that 
would have made Torquemada swoon,” 

Her expression did not change. 

“You see, I understand you probably better than you 
understand yourself. That helps you. You are a forthright 
person with considerable raw courage. That helps you. 
So—instead of making a Roman holiday, Fm not going 
to do anything. You, of course, had no way of knowing 
that my niece was an alcoholic.” 

“That is correct. I didn’t know it.” 

He leaned forward, his eyes baleful and cutting. “You 
also must have known that when my nurse and I un¬ 
dressed her, we’d notice that something more than a drink¬ 
ing binge had occurred.” 

Miss Richter was pale. “Yes, I knew that.” 

“Nevertheless, you brought her here in person and ex¬ 
posed yourself to possible reprisals.” 

“Yes. I had considered those possibilities.” 

“May I ask why you did it? You could have hired a 
taxi. You could have dropped her at a deserted bus stop 
and called the police anonymously.” 

“Yes, I could have done those things. Just the same, Fm 
a human being. It is true that I have an appetite revolting 
to many people. I try to live with it as best I can. I 
fail when circumstances are arrayed against me, as today, 
I’m sorry it turned out the way it did.” 

The doctor sat back and tugged his moustache. “You’re 
an intriguing person, Miss Richter. Aside from the fact 
that you’re quite pleasing to the eye, you titillate my pro¬ 
fessional interest.” 

Her slow smile was attractive. “I don’t want to be 
treated. I enjoy being bizarre.” 

“As you wish.” 
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Carol L)mn awoke and was glad to find Margo in 
attendance. But after the initial relief, the girl deteriorated 
rapidly and violently. She wept and writhed and tore at 
her hair with strong fingers. She ripped her pillow and 
scattered feathers far and wide. She threw a lurid fit of 
hysterics just as Dr. Westbrooke came into the room. 
She was screaming and gulping air, flinging herself back 
and forth across the bed. 

The doctor strode to her, snatched her up from the 
bed, slapped her stingingly twice, then turned her across 
his lap and proceeded to spank her mightily. Hard, full- 
arm smacks that resounded through the room. Soon she 
began to scream with pain and tried to escape but he held 
her and spanked all the harder. When she was subdued 
and her efforts to escape ceased, when her screams turned 
to childish weeping, he stopped and stood her on her feet. 
She reeled back and sat in a chair, only to yelp and 
spring erect again. 

Dr. Westbrooke threw back his head and roared with 
laughter. She looked at him with wide, suffering eyes for 
a moment, then a trembly grin touched her lips. She 
launched herself at him, clutched him hard and wept softly 
against his chest. “Uncle Leo, what on earth would I do 
without you?” 

An hour later, clad in a housecoat of heavy yellow 
slipper satin, Margo sat pasha fashion on the floor. The 
doctor sat behind his desk. They both held tall amber 
highballs. “Sometimes I could slug you,” she remarked. 
“I never am able to figure ahead of time what you’ll do. 
Oh, the slapping is routine in hysterics—^but laughing at 
her! Well, it worked.” 

“Sure, what better way to indicate that I’m not sitting 
in judgment over her? Concerned, yes, but on her side— 
the way a father, or an xmcle, should be.” 
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She lit a cigarette and watched the smoke as it climbed 
“Leo, it was sheer genius.” 

“So,” he said smugly, “she didn’t have the black hor¬ 
rors. She was not a dehydrated, depleted alcoholic to¬ 
day. She was a girl who had gone on a binge in good 
health with a good feed under her belt. She drank too 
fast and too much. People do that all the time who are 
not alcoholics. What was troubling her was what hap¬ 
pened at Miss Richter’s apartment. She was in a perfect 
hysteria of remorse.” He sighed. “Well, back to the grind. 
Day and night surveillance. She’s fallen from grace.” 

“We’re going to have to do it differently, though. This 
house will soon take on the forbidding aspect of a prison. 
We don’t want that.” 

“I leave it to you to work out . • • I agree with you, 
of course.” 

“Do you think tonight’s hypnotic suggestion will last as 
long as the first one did?” 

“Longer. She had no mental reservation or resistance.” 
He frowned. “I hated to do it but we had no choice. 
We’ve got to keep her up physically and the only way to 
do that is to keep her off the bottle without withdrawal 
symptoms.” 

“You know, I told you this morning she was getting 
restless.” 

“Yes. I didn’t place any particular significance upon 
it. I was wrong.” 

She drew up her legs and levered herself off the floor 
with such fluid ease that his eyes crinkled in appreciation. 

“Do you have to be a drunk,” she asked, “to get any 
attention around here?” 

He chuckled and got up. Taking her arm, he led her 
from the room. 



Chapter 13 


JOHN Hugh Wycliffe the Sixth rose from his bed and 
looked out at the lake. The sun was coming up and had 
laid a trail of golden light across the widest portion of 
the body of water and the early breeze made it shimmer 
and writhe like molten metal. But it held little beauty for 
him. His mouth tasted sour and metallic. His chest was 
a ball of lead. Depression had struck him low. 

He thought of Milly. What a really fine person she 
was. She wanted more from him than biological relief. 
Where was he lacking? What was missing in his makeup? 
He thought of the nameless girl in his past and it was more 
than he could bear. He went back to the bed and fell 
across it, gripping the covers. 

Later, looking and feeling like death, he managed to 
shave, shower and brush his teeth. Breakfast was a won¬ 
derful meal at the clubhouse, but this morning he doubted 
that he could eat at all and was therefore somewhat an¬ 
noyed when he did fairly well. 

Jefferson Berry had become, after John Hugh’s first 
visit. Uncle Jeff. Louise, of course, was Aunt Louise. She 
sat at the table with him while he was enjoying a last 
leisurely cup of coffee. “Did you hear of our good luck, 
John Hugh?” 

“No.” 

“I thought maybe Milly had told you. Miss Lemming 
left us the estate and four thousand in cash.” 
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He blinked at this. “Why that’s wonderful! Uncle JeflE 
will really make this place hum now. I’m so glad it hap¬ 
pened that way. I suppose you were worried about what 
the heirs might do.’^ 

Her plump face grimaced. “We died three times.” Her 
eyes crinkled at the comers in sober amusement. 

“But Jeff is no ball of fire and it would take more 
capital than we have to do what is really needed. We’ll 
make a comfortable living. We’ll repair all the cabins and 
put iceboxes in those that need them. Buy maybe three 
or four more boats. That’ll take care of the four thou¬ 
sand.” 

“But with all this water frontage, all this untouched 
woodland—why, the place could be a gold mine.” 

She nodded. “Oh, yes. But to develop even a small 
area would take thirty thousand.” 

An inspiration smote John Hugh between the eyes, 
hard. He dropped a fist on the table with such force that 
she jumped and the crockery protested noisily. “I’ve got 
it. Aunt Louise.” 

“Got what?” 

“I’ve stepped out of my father’s business. I’m just mark¬ 
ing time. I have some money left me by my mother. Do 
you suppose Uncle Jeff would take me on as a partner?” 

“Oh, dear!” She clutched her dress at the throat. “I’m 
sure he’d love it. Jeff is no business man. He’s a dreamer 
and a plodder. With young blood in the company, he’ll 
live longer. Please—^may I tell him?” 

“Sure,” he said enthusiastically. “Get him in here and 
let’s go into a huddle.” 

John Hugh Wycliffe the Fifth thought there was no 
business like the importing business, but he was no fool. 
He rode out to the lake and looked it over, called in a 
friend who was a realtor and received a highly favorable 
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opinion. He convinced John Hugh that his stock should 
remain where it was but that he, the Fifth, would arrange 
for a loan at a low interest rate with the stock as col¬ 
lateral. In that way John Hugh could finance the project 
without depleting his reserves. 

For four days he talked to contractors, architects and 
engineers. He looked at plans, listened to advice, then 
dived into the project with furious energy. 

Bids were advertised and bids came to him to be studied 
by his engineer and himself. After a while, with everything 
caught up, he had time to relax and think. It was his un¬ 
doing. Thoughts of Milly dogged him and thoughts of that 
mysterious girl dogged him worse. He saw that if he were 
to be any good as a resort operator, he would have to get 
the dross cleared from his mind. He needed help. Desper¬ 
ately needed it. Maybe he should take a couple of drinks. 

Or maybe he should pay a visit to this Dr. Westbrooke 
whom Chief Micelli thought so well of. 


Carol Lynn’s illness, lasting three days following her 
latest binge, was one of soul rather than of body. She’d re¬ 
call the details of her visit to Miss Richter’s apartment, 
recoil with a loathing that seemed to spring from her very 
pores, then sink into a slough of excited stimulation. This 
brought on further waves of revulsion which in turn excited 
her again until she was in tantrums. 

But she had no desire for liquor. 

Dr. Westbrooke sat by her bed one evening and smoked 
a thin cigar. “I let Margo off for the night. But don’t 
think for a minute that I’m going to sit up with you or 
desert my good bed for this iron cot.” He tugged at his 
moustache. 

She sat banked with pillows, her face wan and tragic, 
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her eyes red from weeping. “Uncle Leo, I’m afraid there 
isn’t much hope. Mother and Dad must be right about 
me.” 

“Another dippy remark like that,” he snarled, “and you 
get a double dose of what you got the other night. I think 
I’ve told you that I’m going to have to centrifuge all that 
nonsense out of you.” 

Her eyes widened. “I know. Uncle Leo, but surely you 
don’t approve of the awful things I get into.” 

“I do not approve of such doings. But you’ve forgot¬ 
ten, with respect to this last episode, that you didn’t entice 
someone off to your apartment for a round of fim. You 
were enticed. Now you can sit here and wallow in despond 
until you look like a fillet of boiled halibut, but I advise 
against it. All this breast-beating doesn’t do a thing but 
mark up a big total of remorse which, in some fashion, 
manages to simulate expiation. It’s cheap window-dress¬ 
ing, a sop to vanity.” 

“But with me, it’s anybody,” she burst out. “You’d think 
I would have some taste, some sense of balance, some 
pride in who I let have me.” 

He cocked his head on one side. “Right now would you 
bed down with a low character?” 

She shuddered. “No.” 

“All right, then. Why is it so hard for you to realize the 
only time you do that is when you go on a bat?” 

“But that’s what drives me to a bat. I get drunk to find 
the nerve to find someone—anyone.” 

“Sure. The whole thing revolves in a vicious circle. Yet 
it all started on that idyllic day with this faceless man— 
boy, he was then.” 

She squeezed her face with her hands. “Yes. That’s 
what started it. Uncle, maybe none of this would have hap¬ 
pened if I could have remembered his name, who he was. 
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where he lived. Maybe he’d have been just what I needed. 
I’ll never forget that day. I think of it when I’m awake, 
dream of it when I’m sleeping.” 

He sighed and sat back. “Carol, no one more than I 
wishes he had tried to see you after that day. But what 
would have happened? Your mother and father would have 
sent for the police. I don’t think he could have been ex¬ 
pected to pursue you after what happened.” 

“Oh, no! I’ve never blamed him. It was a horrible 
situation.” 

He saw her shudder. He saw the flick of wild despair in 
her eyes. He saw the facial skin go pallid, the brow break 
out in sweat. 

“I was in such a rosy haze,” she murmured, “that none 
of the first shock got to me.” 

“Would you like a drink? You may have one.” 

“No.” 

“Start thinking about this, child. Everyone is really two 
persons. The one he fancies himself to be, and the one 
he really is. I do not believe that the true Carol Lynn 
has been damaged by any of the things she’s done. I be¬ 
lieve that deep down she is still a wonderful, exquisitely 
sensitive individual who has been married without benefit 
of clergy and who is now looking for that husband.” 

“Oh, Uncle Leo, what a wonderful thing to say.” She 
clenched her small fists. “But he’s gone. I doubt that I’d 
recognize him even if I saw him.” 

He nodded slowly. “That’s what makes it so awful. You 
probably wouldn’t recognize him unless you were in vir¬ 
tually the same frame of mind you were the day he stepped 
into your life.” He got up. “Well, I’m going to bed. I’m 
locking no doors, and I’m going to sleep well all night.” 

She sank back into her pillows. “I’ll be good. Uncle.” 

“You’d better be. Else I’ll tan your tail again.” 
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He turned out the light as he left. 

Thoughts made a battleground of her mind. The desire 
for a drink didn’t plague her but her body soon became 
fevered with voluptuous reaction. 

She knotted up in bed and sweated. 



Chapter 14 


i, 

I 


DR. Westbrooke spent the next morning at a state institu¬ 
tion to which he gave considerable of his time as a con¬ 
sultant. It was here that he had his greatest contact with 
truly psychotic patients. He liked institutional work but 
only in the sense that it kept him polished. His greatest 
skill, he was convinced, was with confused people who 
were outside institutions but who might, without the 
proper guidance, find themselves inside some day. 

His first afternoon office-case was of that sort. A tall 
weU-knit youth with eyes rendered vacant and rather 
opaque by confusion and unanswered questions. 

Dr. Westbrooke glanced at the card before him. “John 
Hugh Wycliffe the Sixth,” he said aloud, then looked up. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Goddam,” said Dr. Westbrooke. 

“Pardon, sir?” 

“I was just giving vent, as they say .. . What happened 
to the rest of the line?” 

John Hugh grinned. “I guess they’ve about run out 
I’m the last gourd on the vine.” 

Di. Westbrooke leaned back in his chair and regarded 
the young man closely. “You must be old Johnny H.’s 
son. I know Johnny, but I . . .” He shrugged. “I’d almost 
forgotten I knew him. I don’t cultivate such folks, much. 
What is your trouble?” 
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“Chief Micelli suggested I see you. I’ve just come out 
of the hospital with a perforated ulcer.” 

Dr. Westbrooke nodded. “Sure. Mike talked to me 
about you. You think you thought yourself into that 
ulcer?” 

“Dr. Pentecost thinks so.” 

The doctor’s frown was fierce. “What do you think?” 

John Hugh shrugged. “I can remember some terrific 
bouts of stomach upset after—well, thinking of my trou¬ 
bles. I drank a lot to kill the stomach pains. Or maybe to 
kill my thoughts. I don’t know.” 

“All right. You can sit down. Are you in the im¬ 
porting business, too?” 

John Hugh took a chair. “I walked away from it.” 

“Why?” 

“No challenge. Everything cut and dried. There’s the 
tradition, too, and the Journal.” 

“Which is what?” 

John Hugh told him, feeling his hands grow damp and 
his nerves begin to cramp. 

Dr. Westbrooke chuckled deep in his chest. “My family 
were brokers. It deviled the hell out of aU and sundry 
when I studied medicine. It got worse when I became a 
psychiatrist. AU of which tickled me no end.” 

“That’s the way I felt when I walked out on Dad.” 

He looked at John Hugh keenly. “You say you thought 
of your troubles. Was the firm your only trouble?” 

John Hugh hesitated. “Something happened to me once. 
I kept it to myself a long time, but in the hospital I 
blurted it to the surgeon. He thinks it shows the roots of 
a tenseness, which might have caused the ulcer. I don’t 
know. But it’s on my mind aU the time and I can’t seem 
to forget it or remedy it.” 

“TeU me about it.” 
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John Hugh told the story. Dr. Westbrooke did not in¬ 
terrupt. 

But by the end of the recital, the good doctor was sit¬ 
ting stiffly erect, apparently far more tense than his pa¬ 
tient. 

“Now let’s go over part of that again. You were search¬ 
ing for a house. Whose house?” 

“Penelope Haggador’s. She’s a widow.” 

“Do you know where she lives now?” 

“Yes, she lives at the place I was looking for. Elmwood 
Parkway ... I forget the number.” 

The doctor looked at him hard for a moment. “Now let 
me ask a few more questions. With all the impact you say 
this girl had on you, why did you never contact her 
again?” 

John Hugh shrugged. “She may have whispered her 
name, but I didn’t hear. I took no notice of her home— 
I was too wrapped up in her. But maybe something else 
is what blacked out my memory. You see, I was very 
young. I was simply scared out of my wits and beat a 
cowardly retreat, leaving her to face the music alone. 
I’ve told myself a thousand times that she must hate the 
very thought of me. Maybe I really don’t want to remem¬ 
ber her name or address—^because I can’t bear the idea of 
seeing her full of contempt and hate for me.” 

“Look, leave the analysis to me. How is it you never 
met her at school?” 

“I went to Westwood Academy. I never attended the 
public high school.” 

“I see.” 

“You don’t remember a name, you don’t recall the 
locality—nothing.” 

“No, sir. Houses in that area look pretty much alike. 
We’d just moved in from Boston and I didn’t know the 
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town, so the streets were vague to me anyway. As for 
names, Fm just guessing that we spoke them. For the life 
of me I can’t remember that they were even mentioned. 
I know that sounds . ..” 

The doctor blew like a grampus. “I want you back 
Thursday, same time.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right. Now, Wycliffe, there’s one thing I want you 
to be thinking about. You have no idea how I operate. 
If I’m to help you, I must be absolutely in command. I 
may make some requests of you that will appear ridicu¬ 
lous. I must ask, nevertheless, that you cooperate.” 

“Yes, sir. If you can hold out any hope, I’m willing to 
do anything.” 

“You help me and I’ll do my best to help you. Agreed?” 

“Yes, sir.” John Hugh got up and offered the doctor 
his hand. 

When John Hugh was gone the doctor punched the 
intercom and snarled, “Bring me a brandy and soda and I 
don’t mean a short one either. I’ll can you if you put in 
too much soda.” He sat in his chair and thought furiously 
until his petite ofBce nurse, Mary Rogers, came in bear¬ 
ing a monstrous glass of amber fluid. She dimpled as she 
held the tray. 

“Please don’t beat me, sir.” 

“Out,” he roared, with an imperious wave of his hand. 

He took a long luxurious draught, picked up his tele¬ 
phone and dialed. 

“Micelli speaking,” came a voice after a moment 

“Well, your boy’s been here.” 

“That a fact? I’m glad. Do him any good?” 

— ----J-J-!-J-e- t » ^ 
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“Leave some for me,” said the chief. ”What will this 
strategy look like?” 

“A reenactment of that day, as complete and as true to 
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the answer to all our problems. Listen good, while I tell 
you a few things—then I want some information.’^ 


That night Mike Micelli appeared at Dr. Westbrooke’s 
house for dinner and Margo, knowing there would be com¬ 
pany, had a feast prepared. 

Carol Lynn was quiet and apparently absorbed during 
the meal, lovely in a simple frock of pink chambray. 

After dinner the doctor and the chief disappeared into 
the den for coffee and cigars, leaving the women to do the 
dishes. 

“Let’s hope,” said Micelli with the air of a man getting 
something off his chest, “it’s what we think it is.” 

“Amen,” agreed the doctor. “How about a snifter of 
Haec Dauphine. It’ll settle your stomach and sharpen your 
brain.” 

“All right. But more likely it will stun me. That stuff 
is not only as rare as a purple draft horse, it’s got au¬ 
thority.” When their cigars were going to satisfaction 
and the sleepy tingle of the ancient brandy was caressing 
their tonsils. Dr. Westbrooke spoke. “Our main hope is 
that the same thing didn’t happen to some other young 
couple. And it could have.” 

“The odds favor us. The two kids tell practically the 
same story. They must be the right ones.” 

“We’ll see. Now, we must construct the situation. It 
will mean bringing to bear every bit of cleverness at our 
command. I shudder to think what will happen if they 
take a look at each other and are as unmoved as icebergs.” 
He sat up, frowned fiercely and gestured with his cigar. 
“It can happen, Mike—easily. Both of them have thought 
too much about it. Reality may prove a let-down. In which 
case. I’ll take a cup of hemlock.” 
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“Leave some for me,” said the chief. ”What will this 
strategy look like?” 

“A reenactment of that day, as complete and as true to 
detail as it is humanly possible to arrange.” 

“Yeah. That’s what frightens me. Think of the hun¬ 
dreds of little things leading up to the meeting of which 
we know nothing. How much did the balmy air, sunshine, 
chill bite to the air or something else contribute to their 
moods?” 

“Goddam your Latin thoroughness,” snapped the doc¬ 
tor. “Mention something cheerful, won’t you?” 

“Well, like what? This whole thing doesn’t sound much 
like psychiatry.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong. There’s no incense, no 
couch, no folderol, no mumbo-jumbo. What we’re per¬ 
forming is the only kind of psychiatry worth a damn in a 
case like this.” 

“Well, what do we do, now that we’re shaken by the 
enormity of the job?” 

“We question Carol Lynn.” He got up and came back 
soon with the girl who looked faintly puzzled. “Sit down,” 
he said, his voice richly gentle. “We’re going to ask you a 
few questions. The chief knows your story and he’s a 
friend of ours. I hope you won’t mind talking in front 
of him. He’s just trying to help.” 

“I won’t mind at all,” she said giving the chief a warm 
glance that made his epidermis twitch with appreciation. 
“What is it all about. Uncle Leo?” 

“I can’t tell you what it’s all about, but as you know 
in psychiatry we have to try everything. Right now we’re 
trying to get that day, the day this boy appeared at your 
house, as clear in our minds as possible. Now think hard 
and answer as truthfully as you can. What happened that 
day? Start right after breakfast.” 
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She thought for a moment, then her eyes lit. “Mother 
and Dad came into the dining room just as I was finishing 
breakfast. They said they were going to Malden and gave 
some orders about what I should or shouldn’t do. I was to 
stay in the house, not go visiting, not eat a lot of candy 
. . . Oh, you know the sort of thing I mean.” 

“Yes. Just the same I want it all. How were you 
dressed?” 

“I still had on pajamas and a housecoat. I remember 
because it always annoyed them for me to wear such 
things to the table. I think maybe that’s why I did it.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, they left soon afterward and I . . She cast a 
quick look at the chief and her jaw grew firm. “I went 
into the bathroom to shower and change clothes. I spent 
an hour or longer just playing around—^mostly looking 
at myself in the mirror.” 

“Nude?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, if my memory is correct. I’d been rather appre¬ 
ciating what a woman I was developing into, and I 
appreciated it more than ever that morning.” She flushed 
and cast another look at Micelli. “I remember telling my¬ 
self that I was quite a dish and that many a man would 
love to see me as I was then.” 

The chief smiled. “Carol Lynn, you’re still quite a dish 
Please don’t feel embarrassed because I’m here. I have 
three daughters of my own who are quite something to 
look at. I just hope that they can appreciate themselves as 
much as you did.” 

She gave him a grateful look. “Well, after I’d admired 
myself until I was in a sort of excited fever, I dressed.” 

“In what?” 
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She nodded, and smiled faintly. “I put on a pair of 
plain white briefs, a half slip, and over that a skirt of 
Scotch plaid—red, yellow, green and blue. I chose a white 
sweater, light weight. . .” She colored faintly. “I felt like 
a sweater girl that morning.” 

The doctor leaned forward. “Describe your bra, dear.” 

Her color deepened but her words came out with a kind 
of breathless ecstasy. “I didn’t wear any. Uncle Leo. I 
think that was another daring thing that I did consciously. 
All stemming from my thoughts in the bathroom.” She 
shuddered and crumpled forward. “I guess I was just ripe 
for seduction.” 

“The hell with that,” he said crisply. “What happened 
to the clothes?” 

“I saved them,” she said with eager haste. “I packed 
them in a film bag, and kept them. They’re in my room, 
here. Right now.” 

He stood up, his throat thickened by the sort of emotion 
that he rarely allowed to come to the fore. “Carol Lynn, 
will you put them on for us?” 

She leaped to her feet. “Yes, sir. Fll be so glad to do 
it.” Her face fell. “They’re probably too small now.” 

“All the better. Try, anyhow.” 

She disappeared at a run and the chief crushed out his 
cigar. “Why did you ask her to do that?” 

Dr. Westbrooke poured more brandy. “I don’t know,” 
he said, frowning heavily. “Those clothes may put her in 
the right mood. Or him . I want to see if she can get them 
on, and whether they look all right.” 

She came back in a little while. She had outgrown the 
outfit. The effect was one they had not expected. She was 
ripe and ravishing, so lovely that their hearts ached. 

“You may go now,” said her uncle softly. “That will be 
all for today.” 



Chapter 15 


JOHN Hugh had gone on a diet which, with his prescribed 
medicine, should have made his stomach behave. But 
the baffling talk he’d had with Dr. Westbrooke, and 
thoughts of the misty girl, rode hi m wickedly. John Hugh 
was discovering that hope, like any other emotion, can 
be cruel. The belly knotting scared him less than the 
urge to correct it with whiskey. 

On the day of his second appointment, he arrived at 
the office an hour ahead of time, sat waiting impatiently. 
At last, the svelte little nurse beckoned to him and bade 
him enter. 

For a few minutes Dr. Westbrooke questioned him 
casually about his general condition and several irrelevant 
subjects, then brought the conversation to a point. 

“John Hugh, I want you to re-create that particular day 
for me. Think you can do it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“AU right. I want you to do so and don’t omit a single 
detail that you can bring to mind. No matter how unim¬ 
portant it may seem to you right now, it might be impor¬ 
tant to the whole picture. Now, begin when you decided 
to ask for directions at this particular house.” 

John Hugh clenched his damp hands. “Dad had told 
me where Aunt Penelope lived, but I hadn’t been listen¬ 
ing. I got enough of it tb take me to the general locality, 
but I forgot the street and number. There were no stores 
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or service stations in the area, so I decided to stop at 
this house and ask. Actually, I was hoping a butler or 
maid would answer the door. I even looked up the walk 
for a gardener or yard boy.” 

“Now, do you remember how you were dressed?” 

“As a matter of fact, I do. I had on a new black jacket 
that I’d just gotten for my birthday and I wore it over a 
blue flannel shirt. My pants—I forget.’^ 

“No matter. Do you still have that coat and shirt?” 

“The coat is a little small, but I have it still. The shirt 
wore out and was thrown away long ago. May I ask why 
all this ancient history?” 

The doctor’s look was chilly. “You may ask, but I 
won’t answer. Now you are to do what I teU you.” 

“And that is?” 

“On a given date I want you to drive up to a house, the 
address of which I’ll give you. You’ll be dressed as you 
were that day, in the same coat and a similar shirt which 
you will buy somewhere. Walk up to the door and knock. 
Whoever answers the bell, ask her or him, as the case may 
be, the same question you asked that day, in as nearly 
the same words as possible. Do you understand?” 

John Hugh smiled. “I’m afraid I don’t” 

“Will you do it anyway?” 

“Could you give me even a smattering of the reason?” 

“There is a certain test I want to make. There are things 
I wish to get straight in my mind.’* 

“Well—You’re the doctor.” 

Dr. Westbrooke laughed in the tones of an awakening 
volcano. “All right. Be here Saturday morning at eight 
o’clock. What time did you arrive at the house?” 

“I remember that well because I had a date for a coke 
at ten—^with Merle Bramlett. A girl I’d met at a dance.” 

“Very well.” Dr. Westbrooke stood up. “Until Saturday 
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morning. Remember, dress as you were that day. If not the 
same clothes, the same color—as nearly as possible.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The doctor waited until John Hugh had left, then picked 
up his phone and dialed a number. 

When the ring was answered, the doctor spoke. “Rich¬ 
ard, where would I find Harold this time of day?” 

“Oh—at his club, probably watching the stockticker. 
Why?” 

“I want to talk to him without Agatha being in on it. 
By the way, how is Donna doing?” 

“She’s coming along all right. They’ll bring her home 
tomorrow.” 

“Good. I’ll visit her at Mercy this afternoon and per¬ 
form my magic. It will keep her off the stuff for a while, 
and later we’ll work on her. In the meantime maybe I 
can get Carol Lynn on her feet, then we can have Donna 
at my house. I’d prefer it that way.” 

“Anything you say, Leo, and we appreciate it.” 

Wasting no time, the doctor reached Harold at his 
club. “I want you and Agatha gone from the house 
Saturday. I want to conduct an experiment which I hope 
will improve Carol Lynn’s condition. I don’t want you 
anywhere in the county.” 

“You’re out of your mind,” said Harold with some 
heat. “We’re having a house party Saturday afternoon. 
The Shellmires, the Wintrynghams and the Trasks will 
be there.” 

“I don’t give a damn if the whole social register is 
invited. Transfer the shindig to your Cape Cod house— 
take them to the fights in New York—take them slum¬ 
ming, anything. As you probably know. I’m not above a 
little impolite blackmail. I’ve got enough on you to sink 
you good.” 
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“Please,” said Harold in startled agony. “All right. You 
win, but what shall I tell Agatha?” 

“I don’t care what you tell her. And look, get the 
servants out of there, too.” 


Saturday morning dawned bright, cool and clear. A 
patrol car radioed headquarters at a quarter of nine that 
Mr. and Mrs. Westbrooke, together with maid and butler, 
had come out of the house, gotten into a car and de¬ 
parted: destination unknown. The news was dutifully re¬ 
layed to Dr. Westbrooke in his office. 

“All right, John Hugh. You have your orders. Repeat 
them to me.” John Hugh did so, nervous and taut, and 
filled with some nameless dread. 

Meanwhile at the doctor’s home, Margo was laughing 
as she looked at Carol Lynn. “Honey, you’re ravishing. 
Of course, you’d be arrested if you appeared on the street 
leaking out that way.” 

Carol Lynn shivered and hugged her breasts. “Margo, 
it’s getting to me. Just seeing myself in the mirror—^re¬ 
membering what happened the last time I had on these 
clothes . . . Margo, I want a drink.” 

“Nonsense,” said Margo crisply. 

The girl looked up. “I can’t imagine what Uncle Leo 
has in his mind. Most of what he does makes sense, but 
this makes none. Actually, it has brought back a lot of 
things I . . .” She shook her head. 

“Dear, what the doctor is trying to do is help. All right 
It’s time for us to go.” 


She was all alone in the dreary house and depression 
settled on her like a shroud. She paced up and down in the 
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living room, her nerves crying aloud, her body afire 
with desire, her stomach begging for the searing bite 
of strong drink. She sank to her knees on the thick 
carpet and moaned distractedly. She saw how her breasts 
were threatening to burst from the tight sweater. She slid 
the plaid skirt up and caressed the magnificent columns 
of her thighs with an avidness that sprang from the deep 
fundamental drive that was swelling inside her like a 
volcano ready to belch flame and smoke. Frenziedly she 
sprang to her feet and raced into her father’s den where 
he maintained a small bar. The door to the bar was locked 
so she drew back her foot and kicked it with all her 
strength. A panel splintered and she soon had a hole big 
enough to pull out a bottle of Scotch that still held about 
two stiff drinks. 

She uncorked it, put it to her lips and let the smooth 
bum seep into her stomach. She released a deep satis¬ 
fied sigh. She searched the cabinet for more but the one 
bottle was all it contained. She held it to the light and 
gauged the amount left and tears of self-pity came to her 
eyes. She resumed her pacing and thought back on what 
the doctor had said. Go to the house and wait. Just wait. 
Nothing else, no other orders. How long should she wait? 
AU day if necessary. It would be no help to him or her if 
she became impatient. She let a gurgle of laughter escape 
her lips and tilting the bottle she dramed it and replaced 
it in the cabinet. 

She went back to the living room and again the fever of 
rampant desire flooded her senses. She sat on the couch 
and massaged her temples for want of anything else to do. 
The whiskey was sending her now. She felt light and 
transcendent, capable of great and wonderful things. Just 
the way she had felt that morning when he had come to 
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the house, although there had been no whiskey to account 
for it. Just him. Tears stung her eyelids as the memory 
flooded back. All that morning desire had been making 
inroads and her short sixteen years hadn’t seemed to make 
it any less demanding. Of course, her feelings had had 
none of the feverish urgency she felt now because she had 
been young and untutored. She was tutored enough now, 
she thought, and flushed. He wouldn’t have her now. She 
leaned back on the couch, her eyes closed and tears streak¬ 
ing her cheeks. That morning she had been seated on this 
same couch. Just as she was sitting now, leaning back, 
her eyes closed. The bell had rung . . . 

She leaped to her feet. 

She was sure she had heard an actual ring. 

Who could it be? She dried her eyes. Not her parents, 
she hoped . . . but Uncle Leo had assured her they would 
not be on hand. 

She opened the door and staggered back. John Hugh’s 
face went white. 

“Carol Lynn!” Everything came back with a rush, 
everything he had not been able to remember. 

“John Hugh . . 

She reeled and her lips worked soundlessly. Then she 
stumbled forward in a dead faint. 

John Hugh stood by stupidly and let her fall to the 
floor. He looked down at her, his head ringing tinnily, his 
thoughts scattered and his mind crushed into anesthesia. 
Slowly he dropped to his knees. His eyes took in the 
marvel of her body. The same dress, the same sweater. 
He shook his head like a dazed man. He started crying, 
tears pouring from his eyes in a steady stream. He touched 
her face and cried harder. It was the same delicately 
smooth texture he remembered—everything, just as he 
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remembered. He felt as though his heart would burst 
from the enormity of what had happened to him. 

He grew rational enough to test her pulse and found it 
beating well enough to indicate a faint and nothing more 
serious. She quickly recovered consciousness and em¬ 
braced him with a despairing frenzy and they both wept 
bitterly like two children, lost from each other and re¬ 
discovered. His lips wandered over her tear-salty face, 
tasting the divine quality of her skin, pausing to drink 
deeply from the well of her mouth, his hands caressing her, 
his arms binding her to him with harsh strength as though 
he were afraid he might lose her. 

Gradually some normalcy returned and they managed 
to converse with relative coherency. 

“It’s been so long, so long . . 

“I love you,” he said, his throat thick and burning. 

She massaged her face against his in acute affection. 
“I couldn’t remember your face. I couldn’t remember your 
name. Oh, John Hugh, there hasn’t been a moment when 
you weren’t either in the back of my mind or hang in g 
before my eyes in that misty way I’d see you.” 

He held her tighter. “I know. I couldn’t remember 
either. Except your face. It stayed with me all the years, 
and it’s lovelier now than ever.” 

She tensed. “I’ve got to tell you . . .” 

“Oh, I know how much of a coward I am— r unning 
as I did.” 

“You’re no coward,” she said. “I’ve never even thought 
that, but I’ve got to tell you.” She released him and hung 
her head. “Then you’ll hate me.” 

“That’s impossible.” 

Her eyes came up and met his. “I’m an alcoholic. A 
terrible weakling alcoholic. You don’t know what I’ve 
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done since that day, trying to forget you, wanting to find 
you . . , wanting what we had that day . . 

He said, “I know about such things. I’m just out of a 
hospital . . • Oh, my darling, can’t you see how we were 
made for each other, how terribly lonely and worthless 
we are apart?” 

She made an effort to compose her face. “That’s what 
I’m trying to tell you. I’m not the sixteen-year-old you 
knew that day. Oh, you don’t know the horrible things 
I’ve done.” Tears muJHed further speach. 

John Hugh held her close. “Forget all that. I’ve found 
you and I don’t mean to lose you again. We met yester¬ 
day and this is today. Nothing happened in between. 
Look, I had the same problems.” 

She sighed and moved back to take a good look at him. 
The same youthful face, the same rather dreamy sensi¬ 
tive eyes. . . . 

He was gazing at her too. 

The same triumphant thought struck them both. 

“It was right, then,” she whispered. “It is more than 
right, now.” 

He nodded and for the second time in their lives reality 
was routed by ecstasy. 


They sat before Dr. Westbrooke in his den. She was 
dressed in a dress of pink, sleeveless and perfect for the 
girl who wore it. He wore cool blue slacks and white 
shirt. 

The doctor’s grin was satanic. “So the old man knew 
what he was about, after all?” 

Her gratitude showed in her eyes. John Hugh’s whole 
face gave tribute. 

“What,” said the doctor, “happens next?” 
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John Hugh sjud, “We’re going up to Lake Henry day. 
Fve bought into a venture up there. My partner and I are 
going to expand the physical plant and develop the lake 
front and the forests surrounding it.” 

Dr. Westbrooke grinned. “Good boy. Practically a 
pioneer.” 

John Hugh was sober. “Sir, that’U be one place in the 
United States you won’t want to miss. That I promise 
you.” 

The doctor looked at Carol L 3 mn. Never had he seen 
her so relaxed and composed. “What about you? Would 
you like a drink?” 

She smiled warmly. “Nc^.” 

“Got it beat?” 

Carol looked at John Hugh with adoring eyes. “I won’t 
say that, Uncle Leo. Maybe it’ll devil me from time to 
time, but.. She shrugged and turned up her palm. “It 
will never get the best of me again. I’ll have John Hugh 
to help.” 

“That’s my girl. Your underlying problem was licked 
when John Hugh stepped through that door. You may 
have some physical yearnings for liquor from time to time, 
but you’ll be able to cope with them. And with all your 
other physical yearnings.” 

Margo, who had been quietly sitting in a comer, now 
arose and embraced the girl like a mother. 

After the goodbyes were said, Margo stood with the 
doctor in the doorway, watching the kids go down the 
walk to their car. 

“All’s well,” he said softly. “See how much hell can 
be raised by denying association?” 

“It all sprang from that, didn’t it?” said Margo, 
leaning close to him as he placed a big arm about her 
shoulders. 
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He nodded. “I might go nuts if you left me.” 

She turned and kissed him. “Leo, why don’t you pin 
me down?” 

He sighed and nodded. “I think FU do that. The game 
isn’t what it once was. I guess I’m mellowing.” 


THE END 
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THEIR only crime was sudden love. But while still in 
each other’s arms, brutal parents tore them apart. Terrified, 
they grew up remembering only that one brief moment — 
shock and shame erased all recollection of face or name... 


AFTER ALL, they had met by accident, and would not meet 
again. But meanwhile, as he grew, John Wycliffe did as so many 
others do when lashed by guilt or remorse. He fell into^a bottle. 
And so did Carol Westbrooke. The alcohol made of John 
a raging wreck seeking other flesh at terrible cost to his own. 

It turned Carol into a degenerate who drank to attain with other 
men the peaks of passion she had once known with John. 

What was the answer? Was there any escape? Any way out? 




WITH PITILESS REALISM, THIS DRIVING NOVEL EXPLORES 
THE PECULIAR HELL OF THE ALCOHOLIC, 

FOCUSING BOLDLY ON WHAT HAS BECOME 
AMERICA’S MOST FRIGHTENING SOCIAL PROBLEM! 
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